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THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE.’ 


The numerous expressions of sympathy which the Church 
of France has received from the representatives of the Catho- 
lic Church in America have profoundly affected public opinion 
among French Catholics. We are yet facing the unknown, 
uncertain of what the morrow may bring forth. By what title 
shall be hold our churches? Shall we be nothing more than 
occupants merely tolerated by the state, without any legal 
title? Shall we be tenants for a term of eighteen years? At 
the present moment (February 21) it is impossible to say. 
Nothing is decided, and the future is shrouded in uncertainty. 
The most that we can hope for, the brightest outlook, is an 
eighteen years’ lease to be granted by the mayor of each com- 
mune to the representative of the Church. 

Our churches were built by the generous gifts of the 
French Catholic people. From time immemorial the latter 


+ (Editorial Note.) M. Georges Goyau, the author of this article, is well 
known as a foremost Catholic publicist of France. He was born in 1870, entered 
the Ecole Normale Superieure in 1888 and in 1891 graduated as agrégé in His- 
tory, with the highest distinction. Subsequently he was a member of the French 
School of History and Archeology at Rome, and for some time the Roman cor- 
respondent of the Journal des Debats. He is widely known in Europe as the 
author of several sociological works tending to establish closer relations between 
Catholicism and the people of France. Among them “L’Ecole d’aujourd’hui” 
enjoys widespread favor. He is at present associate editor of the Revue des Deuw 
Mondes. Among the remarkable national studies of modern times we may count 
his “Allemagne religieuse” (Paris, 1902) a description of modern Germany, 
Protestant and Catholic, frém the standpoint of religion. He is also the author 
of “Le Vatican” (Paris, 1899), an excellent summary of the influence of the 


popes on civilization. M, Goyau will contribute occasional articles to the 
BULLETIN. 
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looked upon the House of God as their own house. In the 
country districts the cemetery often surrounds the village 
church. It is there, under the shadow of the sanctuary, that 
repose our beloved dead. This site is sacred above all others, 
consecrated as it is from generation to generation by the 
liturgical life of our religion and by the immemorial prayers 
of the faithful. Now the civil authority has intervened, has 
confiscated our sacred edifices. The best that we can now hope 
for is a respite of eighteen years, the recognition of God and 
the people as temporary tenants of those edifices which 
through so many centuries have been the property of God and 
the people. 

Would that in their hour of trial the Catholics of France 
could quickly develop a new temper of mind (une mentalité 
nouvelle)! We ought not to be satisfied with those energetic 
acts by which the Church, as is her right, usually replies to 
her persecutors. We ought to profit by the liberty that we 
have reconquered at a very great price; in its shadow we 
ought to develop a policy of positive action, and renew 
thereby, more closely than ever, the ties of union between the 
Church and the common people. We are free, indeed, but we 
are completely stripped. We are free as the poor are free 
but with only that measure of freedom which the poor can 
enjoy. We have lost eighty million dollars worth of ecclesi- 
astical property. We are deprived of our theological semi- 
naries and of our ecclesiastical colleges. Our bishops have 
lost their episcopal residences. Our communes are forbidden 
to grant to our priests the free use of the parochial houses. 
This is what it has cost the Church in France to free herself 
from State control. She has hitherto looked with suspicion 
on all forms of legal compromise. Though proposed in the 
name of the law, these enactments are at best but precarious 
makeshifts, pretexts whereby in the future hostile men and 
malevolent politicians might claim the right to interfere with 
her purely internal and domestic life. The Church of France 
has preferred to be free. 

But another peril now confronts her. It is necessary that 
she remain free, even more independent than ever, particularly 
as regards her very benefactors, i. e., those Catholics belonging 
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to the higher classes of our society, on whom she will depend 
for her material existence. Her generous self-devotion to the 
social order, her efforts to keep in touch with the times and 
with the plain people, cannot, must not, be thwarted by the 
timid misgivings, or even by the opposition, of those who will 
perhaps refuse to lend to the Church material aid except on 
condition that she continue to represent antiquated conserva- 
tism in a country now eager for social progress. The Church 
of France has become free as regards her enemies; she must 
also remain free from any restrictions which her friends would 
impose. 

The Church of France looks with confidence to the Catholic 
Church in America, that model of all Churches in the use of 
its freedom. She looks with confidence to the generous Cath- 
olics of America, always solicitous for the preaching of the 
Word of God, always careful to prevent it from falling into 
bondage. Like the Church in America, the Church in France 
will know how to refuse gifts that would be in reality only 
badges of slavery. We appeal to the Catholics of America to 
show us by their example what spirit of disinterested gen- 
erosity, what singleminded love of apostolic truth should in- 
flame the Catholics of France in the support of their clergy. 
We hope to acquire from them the true spirit of the remarkable 
generosity that has always animated them. This holy alms of 
their example, we know, will be dictated by the pure love of 
God’s kingdom upon earth; when the Catholics of France put 
their hand to the organization of the pecuniary support of their 
Church, it will surely be this spiritual purpose of their Ameri- 
can brethren, the upbuilding of the ‘‘Kingdom of God,’’ that 
will be most admired and imitated. 

The Church in France desires no private form of worship. 
She does not intend to be shut up in private chapels, open only 
at the bidding of some rich manufacturer or noble owner of a 
chateau. The plain people would avoid such edifices, they 
would never set foot in them. The Catholic clergy of France 
must not become the private chaplains of any class of persons. 
In the last twenty-five years nothing has been more harmful to 
Catholicism in France than the widespread insinuation that it 
was the close ally of certain political factions, the servile 
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friend of a certain social set. Any system of private worship 
would put in the hands of our enemies another pretext for 
circulating similar calumnies. Our Church must be mistress 
in her own house. Should the day ever come that she was 
everywhere known as the guest of the rich, the poor would no 
longer dare to approach her; there would be an end to the 
great miracle by which Jesus made himself known to John 
the Baptist as the long hoped for Messiah. It was not enough 
for John to know that the blind saw, the lame walked, the 
deaf were restored to hearing; the divine certainty that the 
Messias had come dawned fully upon him only when he heard 
that the poor had the gospel preached to them. That was the 
acme of miracles. The Church of France desires to remain 
entirely free to devote herself to the preaching of the gospel to 
the poor. May democratic America come to her assistance, 
and enable her to perpetuate this miraculous token of the true 
gospel of Jesus! 


Grorces Goyav. 
Paris, FRANCE. 
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CATHOLIC COLONIAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


New ORLEANS. 


The city of New Orleans, which was founded in the year 
1718, was described by Charlevoix, who visited it on his 
journey down the Mississippi, four years later, as follows: 


‘*A hundred barracks, placed in no very good order; a large ware- 
house, built of timber; two or three houses, which would be no orna- 
ment to a village in France; one-half of a sorry warehouse formerly 
set apart for divine service, and was scarce appropriated for that pur- 
pose, when it was removed to a tent. . . . What pleasure, on the other 
hand, must it give to see this future capital of an immense and beau- 
tiful country increasing insensibly, and to be able to say that this wild 
and desert place, at present almost entirely covered over with canes 
and trees, shall one day, and perhaps that day is not very far off, be- 
come the capital of a large and rich colony.’” 


The place in its moral aspect was even more uninviting. 
The inhabitants were largely drawn from the outcast and 


criminal classes in France.? The number of negro slaves was 
greater than the number of whites. Yet there were some 
colonists of the better class, and the colony possessed in Bien- 
ville, the Governor and Founder of the City, a man who united 
administrative ability with the highest ideals of moral and 
intellectual life. 

Bienville saw clearly from the first that the only hope of 
the colony lay in education. If the criminal classes were to be 
elevated socially and morally, if the better class of inhabitants 
was to be kept in the colony and added to, it would be neces- 
sary to provide for the teaching and Christian bringing up of 
the children. One of his first acts, after the founding of the 
city, was to arrange for the bringing over of Capuchin Friars, 
to take charge of the parish and to teach. Two Capuchins 
~~ 4 Journal of a Voyage to North America, V, II, p. 276. 

* Gayarre, Hist. of Louisiana, I, p. 248. 
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came from France in 1722,° and one of them, Father Cecil, 
opened a parish school for boys.* The school was, no doubt, 
very small, for the town, which had just been made the capital 
of New France, contained no more than 300 souls.5 

Bienville was exceedingly anxious to get the Jesuits to 
come to New Orleans to found a school for the education of 
the boys of the more well-to-do colonists. The Jesuits estab- 
lished a missionary station there, but saw no means whereby 
they could establish and support a college. Bienville peti- 
tioned the King for this purpose, setting forth that it was 
essential to the colony that there be established a college ‘‘for 
the study of the classics, of geometry, geography, biology, etc., 
and where the youth of the colony would be taught the knowl- 
edge of religion, which is the basis of morality.’’® But the 
colony was regarded by the King as too unimportant for the 
financial outlay required. 

A description of the character and occupation of the boys 
of New Orleans which has come down to us, makes it easy to 
understand the anxiety of Bienville to get the Jesuits. Writ- 
ing about 1740, an officer of the garrison in New Orleans says: 


‘‘The youth here are employed in hunting, fishing and pleasuring; 
very few learn the necessary sciences, or, at best, it is what is least 
attended to. The children, even of the best sort, know how to fire a 
musket or shoot an arrow, catch fish, draw a bow, handle an oar, swim, 
run, dance, play at cards, and understand Paper Notes, before they 
know their letters or their God.’ 


But though he could not succeed in getting the Jesuits, he 
was able at an early date, thanks to the good offices of the 


Jesuits, to get a band of trained teachers belonging to the fore- 
most teaching sisterhood in France, to come over to take charge 


of the education of girls. This event, so notable in the history 
of American education, took place in the year 1727. On Feb- 
ruary 22, of that year, ten Ursuline Sisters, drawn from vari- 
ous convents of the Order in France, set sail at 1’Orient, in a 


* Relation du Voyage des Dames Religeuses Ursulines, p. 115. 
“Records Amer. Cath. Hist. Soc., I, p. 219 seq. 

* Gayarre, Hist. of La. 

*Ibid., I, p. 522; Fay, Hist. of Ed. in La., p. 11. 

Present State of the Country and Inhabitants of Louisiana, p. 29. 
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ship called the Gironde, accompanied by several Jesuits. 
The following is the list of the sisters composing this little 
band, who probably have the honor of being the first profes- 
sional elementary school teachers to set foot upon the soil 
of the United States: 

Mere Marie Tranchepain de St. Augustin, of Rouen. 

Soeur Marguerite Judde de St. Jean 1’Evangeliste, pro- 
fessed, of the Community of Rouen. 

Soeur Marianne Boulanger de St. Angelique, of Rouen. 

Soeur Magdeleine de Mahieu de St. Francis Xavier, pro- 
fessed of the Community of Havre. 

Soeur Renée Guiquel de Ste. Marie, professed, of Vannes. 

Soeur Marguerite de Salaou de Ste. Therese, of Ploermel. 

Soeur Cecile Cavalier de St. Joseph, professed, of the Com- 
munity of Elbouf. 

Soeur Marianne Daiu de Ste. Marthe, professed, of the 
Community of Hennebon. 

Soeur Marie Hachard de St. Stanislas, novice. 

Soeur Claude Maffy, a secular choir sister. 

Soeur Anne, a secular converse sister.® 

The superior of the Sisters was Mother Tranchepain, a 
woman of scholarly attainments, and a convert to the faith. 
All the sisters had offered themselves voluntarily for the work 
of teaching in the far off colony of New Orleans, though this 
involved so many hardships and a life-long exile from home. 
Among them was a young novice, Sister Stanislaus, known in 
the world as Madeleine Hachard, who has left us, in a series 
of letters to her tenderly loved parents, a fascinating narrative 
of the voyage and of their early life in New Orleans.® Made- 
leine Hachard was a Norman by birth, and was eager to imi- 
tate, even in a humble way, the heroic exploits of her great 
compatriot La Salle. Her narrative breathes a love of adven- 
ture encountered in the service of the Cross, together with that 
quiet, cheerful humor which is characteristic of convent 
life. Her account of the voyage reads in these days like a 
romance. And in truth, the voyage was romantic enough. 

*Fay, Hist. of Ed.inLa,p.1242£2£2£2£2£2£2£2£2@2@2@2O2°0°° °° | 

* Relation du Voyage des Dames Religeuses Ursulines. Sister Stanislaus con- 
tinued to teach in New Orleans until her death there August 9, 1760. 
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The ship encountered terrible tempests, and several times 
seemed on the point of going down. Once she struck upon a 
rock. Corsairs got on their track again and again, and on 
one of these occasions, when capture seemed to be inevitable, 
the sisters were stowed away in the captains cabin. To add 
to their sufferings, the captain treated them at times with 
brutal harshness.'° Five months were thus consumed, and 
everybody both at home and in the colony had given them up 
for lost. Finally, reaching the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
Gironde stuck fast in the mud, and the sisters were forced to 
make their way up the river as best they could in small boats 
and dug-outs, going ashore at night and sleeping in the forest. 
After two weeks of this rough canoe life, they reached New 
Orleans on August 7, 1727. ‘‘The city is very beautiful,’ 
naively writes Sister Stanislaus, ‘‘but it has not all the beauty 
the songs attribute to it. I find a difference between it and 
Paris; the songs may persuade those who have never seen the 
capital of France, but I have seen it, and they fail to persuade 
me.”’ 

The Sisters were joyfully welcomed, and installed in the 
best house in the city, which had been used by the Governor. 
Here these brave and noble women established a convent and 
Sisters’ school, the first within the present limits of the United 
States. A hospital was also started, and later an orphan- 
asylum. There were plenty of pupils—rich and poor alike 
sent their daughters, and on Sundays and in the evenings even 
negro and Indian women, along with their children, came to 
be instructed in the catechism. The sisters did not teach boys. 
Part of the house was set apart for a boarding-school and 
academy for the education of the children of the better classes. 
All the inhabitants who could not afford to send their children 
to the academy, were invited to send them to the day-school, 
in which the teaching was free of charge. They began with 
24 boarders and 40 day scholars." 

Before proceeding to give an account of the matter and 
methods of the teaching in this venerable Catholic parochial 
school, it will be useful to consider the ideal of teaching pro- 


* Relation, Circular Letter on the death of Mother Tranchepain, p. 58. 
*» Relation des Dames Religeuses, p. 115. 
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posed by the Ursuline Order, which still occupies an impor- 
tant place among the teaching orders in the United States. 
This will help the reader to understand the teaching ideal of 
the Catholic sisterhoods in general engaged in school work, 
for they are all alike in this respect. It will enable him also 
to understand the heroism of these first parish-school teachers, 
abandoning home and country, and meeting a thousand perils 
on the sea, in order to set up Christian schools in the wilder- 
ness of America, and thereby help to win and to hold its youth 
to Christ. 


‘*The Ursuline Order has been instituted, not only for the salva- 

tion and perfection of its members, but also in order that these may 
help and serve their neighbor by the instruction of young girls, whom 
they must labor to bring up in the fear and love of God, leading them 
in the way of salvation, teaching them every social and Christian 
virtue, and preparing them to be a source of edification to others by 
the practice of these virtues. 
' “This vocation is eminent, and it ought to be esteemed by those 
whom God has called thereto; for in following it, they are doing with 
advantage the office of the Guardian Angels, an angel being charged 
to guard a single soul, and that by ways secret and invisible; whereas 
an Ursuline can direct several souls by ways exterior, sensible and 
proportionate to their capacity. And this need not astonish us, as 
God has, since the Incarnation of His Divine Son, raised men above 
angels, to aid and codperate in the works of grace. 

‘‘The principal end of the Ursulines’ vocation being to give a good 
and solid education to young persons, according to their condition, 
all the teaching religious ought to prepare themselves in the sciences 
and arts, so as to be always capable of meeting the exigencies of the 
times, and to be thoroughly master of all they may be called on to 
teach. 

*‘The Sisters will rejoice in the Lord and take a special pleasure 
in teaching poor girls, honoring therein the mission of our Divine 
Saviour, sent to evangelize the poor. 

‘* And, as there is a vast difference between engaging in some great 
employment and applying one’s self to it through a spirit of vocation 
and grace when one is called by God; so it is very important for 
Ursulines to know and understand that they have been called by God 
to instruct young girls, and that they will receive grace to acquit 
themselves well of the duties of this vocation. Hence they ought to 
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apply themselves cheerfully to these duties for the sole glory and love 
of God.’’? 


In the Rules for the Ursuline Religious printed at Paris 
in 1705, a well-thumbed copy of which, brought by the sisters 
to New Orleans in 1727, is still preserved in the Ursuline Con- 
vent there, we have an outline of the course of studies fol- 
lowed in this primitive parish school, as well as a great deal 
of valuable information regarding the methods of teaching 
employed by the Ursulines in France at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

The following is the program of studies prescribed in this 
ancient manual, and immediately after it, for the sake of com- 
parison, is given the program prescribed in the revised rules, 
edition of 1860. It will be observed that the subjects in the 
two are substantially the same, as also their order of arrange- 
ment, the chief difference being that the sessions in the second 
are longer and the exercise named manual labor is put first 
on the list for the afternoon. In the first program, manual 
labor is given as an alternative exercise to reading, the custom 


being to permit the more advanced pupils to occupy at least 
a part of the reading-hour in manual work. 


Procram oF Stupres, 1705. 
Morning (14 hours). 
Prayers. 
Reading— (manual work). 
Arithmetic. 
Writing. 
Recess. 
Afternoon (24 hours). 
Prayers. 
Reading— (manual work). 
Religious instruction. 
Prayer, examen. 
Recess.** 


% Constitutions of the Ursuline Order, New Orleans. 
* Rules of the Ursuline Religious; Part second, Day School, Paris, 1705. 
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Procram oF Stuptgs, 1860. 
Morning. 
8:30 Prayers, recitation of lessons, correction or prepara- 
tion of duties. 
9:30 Reading. 
10:00 Lesson in arithmetic. 
10:45 Lesson in writing. 
11:30 Recess. 


Afternoon. 

1:30 Lesson in manual work, during which there is recita- 
tion of beads and spiritual reading. 

3:15 Lesson in grammar, exercises in orthography, or 
other exercises. 

4:15 Religious instruction. 

4:45 Prayer, examen. 

5:00 Recess.'* 

The school-day was very short in the early period—only 
four hours. But so was the vacation period, which covered 
only three weeks. However, there were many feast-days, and 
Saturday afternoon was free. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic, together with catechism 
and industrial training, made up the simple but substantial 
program. Of the first three, reading was regarded as of the 
most importance. It was taught both morning and afternoon, 
and all other secular instruction centered about it. The more 
advanced pupils read first, and then, while the others were 
being heard, they practiced writing and ‘‘casting accounts.’’ 
In teaching reading, the teacher read the lesson first aloud, 
slowly and distinctly, the pupils following in a low tone. The 
pupils were then called upon, one after the other, to repeat 
parts of what had been read, the teacher correcting the mis- 
takes. Spelling was taught in connection with the reading- 
lesson. 

Comparatively little attention was given to arithmetic. 
For writing, there was a long table, provided with quill-pens 
and inkstands, together with written models which the pupils 
set themselves to copy. 


* Revised Rules of the Ursuline Religious, appendix, 1860. 
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But the exercise which was regarded always as of first and 
most fundamental importance was religious instruction. This 
included prayers, daily examination of conscience, prepara- 
tion for the sacraments at stated times, and the daily study of 
the catechism. It was for this chiefly that the school existed, 
and at her first entrance to school, the pupil was to be taught 
that the principal purpose for which she was received was ‘‘to 
learn to know, love, and serve God, in order by this means 
to become one day blessed.’’*5 It was sought to fix in the 
mind of the pupil the view that this life is destined to be but 
a preparation for a higher and more blessed life to come, and 
that the chief business of education, consequently, was to en- 
able one so to live and work in this world as to attain most 
securely and most perfectly to the possession of life in the 
world to come. This idea lies at the root of all Catholic edu- 
cational work, and constitutes to-day a mark of fundamental 
difference between the Catholic school system and the system 
of public schools. 

Sister Madeleine Mahieu was the first to have charge of 
the day school in New Orleans. She was a talented teacher 
who, as soon as the news of the founding of New Orleans 
reached France, ten years before, had offered herself for the 
work of teaching there. She made the teaching of the poor 
children who flocked to the school her delight. Nothing made 
her more happy than to see their number increase, and the 
more ignorant they were the more she attached herself to 
them.’* Most of them were densely ignorant. By the rules 
of the Order, pupils were supposed to be at least six years of 
age, and to know the alphabet before being admitted to 
school ;!7 but this requirement could not be exacted in New 
Orleans. There were some pupils fifteen years old who had 
never been to confession nor to mass, and some had never even 
heard tell of God. ‘‘When we tell them the most common 
things,’’ wrote Sister Stanislaus, ‘‘they take them for oracles 
which fall from our lips.’® The pupils were docile and eager 





* Rules, 1705 edition. 
* Relation du Voyage des Dames Religeuses Ursuline, p. 43. 
* Rules, Paris, 1705. 

* Relation du Voyage des Premieres Ursulines, p. 99. 
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tolearn. They loved the sisters who had come so far to teach 
them, and their love for them was shared by all the people 
of the town. Good Sister Madeleine, sad to say, lived only 
a year after the opening of school. She fell a victim of 
the swamp fever and to the lack of suitable medical attention. 
Three other sisters also died within a few years, among whom 
was the Superioress, Mother Tranchepain. All of them suf- 
fered much from sickness during the first years of their 
residence in New Orleans. 

Some features of the Ursuline system of teaching were 
surprisingly modern, and throw a new light upon the educa- 
tional ideas and methods of the period. One of these features 
was the employment of pupil-teachers, called in the Rules 
“‘dizainieres.’’ They were selected from among the brightest 
and best behaved girls, and their office was to assist the 
teachers in class-work and in the maintenance of discipline. 
They were to be changed every three or four months. Each 
dizainiere had her group of ten or so to look after. She ad- 
monished them of their faults, of which she was not, however, 
to inform the teacher, except it became necessary for their 
correction. Among other duties, she distributed the text- 
books to her charges at the beginning of class, and locked the 
books up again carefully just before school was dismissed. 
Text-books were free, although they were precious things in 
those day, and hard to replace. She taught the prayers to 
beginners and often helped during the recitations, standing 
near the teacher, and interrogating the members of her band. 
The system was in many respects like the system of pupil- 
teaching which Lancaster almost a century later introduced 
into the United States.!® 

Another interesting feature of the Ursuline method of 
teaching was specialization. The ‘‘teacher of writing’’ de- 
voted her time chiefly to that particular branch, and went 
from class-room to class-room to supervise the work of the 
pupils in learning to write. There were special teachers also 
for arithmetic and industrial training.2® It is probable, how- 


* Of. Gordy, Rise and Growth of the Normal] School Idea, p. 23. 
* Rules of the Ursulines, edition of 1705. 
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ever, that some time elapsed before the principle of special- 
ization was put in practice in New Orleans, on account of the 
scarcity of teachers. 

It will be noticed that a great deal of time was devoted to 
industrial work. This was a feature of the Ursuline school 
everywhere. The pupils began by learning to knit and to 
stitch, and were taught gradually how to mend and make their 
own garments, as well as various articles of utility in the 
household. From work of this kind, which it was considered 
necessary in those days for every good housewife to know, they 
passed on, in the course of time, to ornamental work, such as 
embroidery in muslin and silk, crocheting, the making of arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. While the pupils were engaged in this 
work, the sister in charge, or one of the pupils, often read 
some interesting and instructive sketch or story. Three times 
a year there was a public exhibition of the work of the pupils, 
with distribution of prizes to those who excelled. Indus- 
trial training of this kind must have had a great social 
value in a primitive community such as New Orleans was in 
those days. Taken in connection with the refining religious 
influence created by the noble lives of the good nuns, it enables 
one to realize how, as we are told, emigrant girls taken from 
the streets or correctional houses of the great cities of France, 
became in New Orleans good wives and devoted mothers, and 
how their descendants, a generation or two after, came to 
form the most sturdy element in the moral make-up of the 
city.?! 

From the beginning, the Ursulines were treated with the 
greatest kindness by the mother country. The expenses of 
the voyage were paid for them, and they were given a fixed 
salary until the institution became self-supporting. In 1740, 
they figure in the budget of the colony for 12,000 livres, for 
the support of twelve sisters and the orphans.22. The Gov- 
ernment encouraged education, and aimed to provide full edu- 
cational opportunities for both sexes, and for all classes of the 
population. The school for boys in charge of the Capuchins 
tA__+$; - === 

™The Ursulines in Louisiana, p. 18. Publications of the Louisiana Bist. 
Soc., V. II, part 4, appendix. 
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seems to have been continued right along, and in course of 
time other schools also were opened. 

The Spanish Government, when it assumed control of 
Louisiana in 1769, continued the same policy of encouraging 
education. Gov. Miro, in 1788, reported six schools in the 
city—a Spanish school, four French private schools with 400 
pupils, and the school and academy of the Ursulines. The 
Spanish school was intended for a high-grade classical college. 
The Government sent out several fine professors, chosen from 
the universities of Spain, but the institution does not appear 
to have ever advanced beyond the rank of an elementary 
school. Nobody came to study Latin, and the number of 
pupils never exceeded 30.73 The reason of this lay, very 
likely, not so much in lack of interest in higher studies, as in 
dislike of the Spanish. New Orleans is reported as having 
a population at this time of about 12,000, including the colored 
race, but this estimate seems too high. 

The Spanish authorities were greatly chagrined at seeing 
the ill support of the Government school, while the French 
private schools and the schools of the Ursulines were in such 
a flourishing condition. Bishop Penalvert, of Havana, visited 
New Orleans in 1795, and found the Spanish school still con- 
tinuing. In view of the French Revolution, he was naturally 
solicitous for the faith of the children who were being edu- 
cated in the private schools. Referring to them, he says: 
‘*As I was ignorant of the faith professed by the teachers and 
of their morality, I have prescribed for them such regulations 
as are in conformity with the provisions of our legislation.’’* 
The Bishop praised the schools of the Ursulines, in which, he 
said, ‘‘a good many girls’’ were educated. The sisters also had 
been made to feel the effects of the persistent efforts made to 
replace French by Spanish as the language of the colony. The 
bishop complains that the nuns are too French, that they 
refuse to admit Spanish postulants, unless they adopted the 
French language and customs, and that they shed many tears 
at being obliged to use Spanish books in their spiritual exer- 


* Fay, Hist. of Ed. in La., p. 15. 
™* Fay, op. cit., p. 17. 
cuB13 
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cises, as the authorities made them do.?> Spanish text-books 
were no doubt prescribed for the schools. 

From the reports of the Governor and bishop, it is evident 
that very considerable opportunities for education, both ele- 
mentary and higher, existed in New Orleans during the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century. It may indeed be ques- 
tioned if any such opportunities existed in the English-speak- 
ing colonies at that time for the educataion of girls, as was 
afforded by the free school and the academy of the Ursulines 
in New Orleans. 

Notwithstanding the petty persecution to which they were 
subjected by the Spanish authorities, in common with the other 
French schools, the Ursulines in New Orleans prospered and 
by degrees became contented with the new conditions. The 
Government encouraged their work, and a number of Spanish 
postulants were received. So great, in fact, was the change ef- 
fected in their attitude, that it was a terrible blow to them when, 
in 1803, Spain restored Louisiana to France. The horrors of 
the French Revolution were fresh in the minds of the nuns. 
Many of them felt that the doom of the convent was sealed, 
and resolved to take refuge, before it was too late, in one of 
the neighboring Spanish colonies. In spite of all efforts to 
keep them, the prioress, with fifteen other sisters, embarked 
for Havana, where they soon were enabled to establish a con- 
vent of their order. The nine sisters who remained behind in 
New Orleans endeavored bravely to continue the work of the 
schools. Efforts were made to get sisters to come to their 
assistance from Canada and France, and they were successful. 
But in the meantime, Napoleon had sold Louisiana to the 
United States, after keeping possession of it for only twenty 
days. The sisters knew little of the character and spirit of 
the new government, and the French Revolution had filled 
their minds with a profound distrust for republics. They 
feared confiscation or exile. The air was full of alarming 
rumors. Friends assured them that the best they could ex- 
pect was leave to remain in their convent undisturbed until 
death, when the convent, together with their lands in the city 


* Tbid. 
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and suburbs, would be seized by the Government. Under these 
circumstances, the Mother Superior, in 1804, wrote to Presi- 
dent Jefferson, appealing to him for protection, and received 
from him in reply the following letter: 


‘‘The President of the United States to Soeur Therese de St. Xavier 

Farjou, Superieure, and the Nuns, ete. 

‘*T have received, Holy Sisters, the letters you have written to me, 
wherein you express anxiety for the property vested in your institu- 
tion by the former Government of Louisiana. The principles of the 
Government and Constitution of the United States are a sure guar- 
antee to you that it will be preserved to you sacred and inviolate, and 
that your institution will be permitted to govern itself according to its 
own voluntary rules, without interference from the civil authority. 
Whatever diversity of shade may appear in the religious opinions of 
our fellow-citizens, the charitable objects of your institution cannot 
be indifferent to any; and its furtherance of the wholesome purposes 
of society by training up its young members in the way they should 
go, canont fail to insure it the patronage of the Government it is 
under. Be assured it will meet with all the protection my office can 
give it. 

“*T salute you, Holy Sisters, with friendship and respect.?® 

‘*THOMAS JEFFERSON.’’ 


The first American Governor, Claiborne, treated the sisters 
with equal respect. Nuns came from France and Canada 
to replace those who had departed, and soon the convent 
schools were again in a flourishing condition. 

At the Battle of New Orleans, the class-rooms of this 
venerable institution were turned into infirmaries for the sick 
and wounded soldiers, and the sisters devoted themselves to 
nursing them. Andrew Jackson, in the midst of the ovation 
accorded him by the city after his great victory, graciously 
acknowledged the patriotic charity of the sisters by paying 
a visit to the convent, and thanking them for what they had 
done for him and his soldiers by their prayers and kindly 
ministrations. In after years, when he returned to New 
Orleans as President of the United States, he did not fail to 
revisit this historic sanctuary of religion and learning and 


*The Ursulines in Louisiana, p. 32. Education in New Orleans in Spanish 
Colonial Days, Amer. Cath. Quart. Rev., XII, p. 267. 
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give expression anew to the esteem in which he held the good 
sisters and their work.?? 


Frencu SETTLEMENTS IN THE NorTH. 


Outside of New Orleans, there were several schools in 
existence during the eighteenth century in various parts of 
the French possessions. As a rule, wherever there was a 
French settlement with a resident priest, a school was estab- 
lished for the education of the children of the settlement in 
the common branches, the parish priest being most often the 
first teacher. The education given, however, was only of the 
most elementary kind, and the existence of these schools was 
not always continuous. The priest was often absent for long 
periods, and years elapsed at times without there being any- 
thing like a regular school. In a general way it may be said 
that educational conditions in the province of Louisiana during 
the eighteenth century, outside the city of New Orleans, ap- 
proximated the educational conditions which had existed in 
the English colonies a century before. 

In the country round about New Orleans there were no 
schools properly so-called, beyond those already mentioned. 
The country was but sparsely settled, and it was very difficult 
to get teachers of any sort. Planters who could afford it 
picked up anyone happening to come along who was able to 
teach, and gave him lodging, board, and a trifling wage, 
to instruct their children at home.?® The Ursuline Sisters did 
not attempt any new establishments until towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and these were made in Texas. 

St. Louis had a resident priest soon after its foundation in 
1764, and also St. Genevieve, nearby. In both places, schools 
were soon established in which children were taught reading, 








* The Ursulines in Louisiana, p. 37. The Ursulines in New Orleans have 
continued to carry on the work of their academy and free school down to the 
present day. In 1824, they built a magnificent new convent farther out from the 
city, and here they have developed one of the largest and finest educational insti- 
tutions for girls in the South. The free school is now known as St. Angela’s Free 
School, and in 1905 it numbered 30 pupils. The old convent and school on 
Chartres Street, which they had occupied for ninety years, became, in 1824, the 
residence of the Bishop, part of it being used temporarily for a boys’ school. 

* Fay, op. cit., p. 22. 
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writing and arithmetic. At St. Louis, the first permanent 
school was taught by the widow Rigauche, and was probably 
begun as early as 1779. This school was kept up for many 
years, the teacher being finally remunerated by a grant of 
land. In 1792, we find a boys’ school in operation, the teacher 
being a Canadian named John Baptiste Trudeau. The first 
English school was opened early in 1808. At the time of the 
cession of Louisiana to the United States, St. Louis counted no 
more than 180 houses, and from 1500 to 2000 inhabitants. 
Sons of the more wealthy families were often sent to Canada 
to be educated. Some were sent even to the universities of 
Europe.” 

At Kaskaskia (Ill.), and Mackinaw Straits (Mich.), 
schools were also established at an early date by the Jesuits. 
Charlevoix, who visited Kaskaskia in 1721, found four Jesuits 
there, in charge of a thriving French settlement and two In- 
dian villages.®° The French settlement had probably a school 
of its own. At both Kaskaskia and Mackinaw, there were 
schools for the Indians, in which the boys were taught to read, 
write, sing, and work at some trade; and the girls, besides 
learning to read and write, were taught to sew, knit, and em- 
broider.*1 The importance attached to industrial training by 
the Jesuits, in their efforts to educate and civilize the Indians, 
is worthy of notice. Some historians have asserted the exist- 
ence, during this period, of a college in the modern sense at 
Kaskaskia, but this assertion is without good ground. The 
records do indeed state that there was a ‘‘college’’ of the 
Jesuits there, but the term ‘‘college’’ was evidently used in its 
medieval sense, and meant simply a residence. 

There is evidence that Detroit had a school dating almost 
from the foundation of the city. Writing from there in 1703, 
about the time of the first settlement of the place, Cadillac, the 
founder said: 


‘*Permit me to insist upon the great necessity there is for the 


” Report of the Celebration of the Anniversary of the Founding of St. Louis, 
Feb. 15, 1847, p. 12 seq.; Carr, Missouri, Amer. Commonwealth Series, p. 47; 
Address on the Centenary of the Cathedral Church of St. Louis, Aug. 27, 1876. 

” Charlevoix, Journal, Oct. 1721, Vol. VI, p. 139. 

"Wisconsin Hist. Collections, V, p. 327. 
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establishment of a Seminary at this place for the instruction of the 
children of the savages with others of the French, instructing them in 
piety, and, at the same time, teaching them our language.’’*? 


The school was undoubtedly established. In the course of 
time, there were probably two schools in Detroit, one for the 
whites and another for the Indians, for in 1755 we find a men- 
tion of the ‘‘Director of the Christian Schools.’’ The school- 
house was built ‘‘just outside the fort on the West.’’8* The 
Franciscans and Jesuits successively had charge of the parish 
there during many years, and both orders were noted for their 
zeal for education. The priests themselves sometimes had to 
do the teaching in the school. A visitor to Detroit in 1729, de- 
scribed the pastor as a man who was fond of study, and says 
that he had taught some of the inhabitants.** 

Vincennes had a school in 1786, and probably for many 
years before. In a letter to the Bishop of Quebec, the famous 
Father Peter Gibault, then pastor at Vincennes, writes that he 
taught the children there not only the Christian doctrine, but 
also ‘‘to read and write.’’ ** 

Among the Indians of Maine, a school or seminary was 
established about 1640, by French Capuchins who were labor- 
ing in that region. Of special interest in connection with this 
institution is the fact that Cardinal Richelieu took an active 
interest in its foundation and maintenance, and transferred to 
the Capuchin Fathers certain property rights, in order to 
secure its permanent endowment.*® 


James A. Burns. 
Hoty Cross CoLLEceg, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








= Farmer, History of Detroit and Michigan, p. 720. 
* Ibid. 

*“Tbid., p. 530. 

* Shea, Hist. Cath. Church in the U. &., II, p. 471. 
* Shea, op. cit., I, p. 237. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 


By establishing the University of France, in 1806, Napo- 
leon gave to the state the monopoly of the educational system 
in all its departments, from higher education in the various 
faculties of the University, through secondary education in 
lyceums and colleges, down to primary education in the ele- 
mentary schools. Throughout the nineteenth century, the 
Catholics of France bent every effort to reconquer freedom of 
education. The years 1833 and 1850 mark the first two stages 
of their success. In the former, freedom of primary educa- 
tion was regained, in the latter, freedom of secondary educa- 
tion. 

While these gains were considerable, they were not deemed 
enough. The Catholic party continued their campaign, and 
after twenty-five years their efforts were crowned with success. 
On July 12, 1875, the National Assembly passed the bill which 
gave to France the freedom of higher education. By the 
terms of this bill, Catholics gained the right to organize free 
universities with professors having the title of Doctor. The 
union of three such officially sanctioned faculties sufficed to 
constitute a University. While these free universities were 
not granted the power to confer degrees, they had the right of 
representation on the state boards which conferred degrees. 
Matriculation in any of them was recognized by the state, and 
it was hoped that before long they would be granted a charter. 
This freedom, it is thus seen, was doled out with a reluctant 
hand, but it provided an opening for many a man willing to 
make the best of it. Presently, however, the State discovered 
that the freedom it had granted was excessive and, in conse- 
quence, it withdrew! from the free universities the right to 
representation on the mixed boards of examiners. To-day, the 
free faculties enjoy nothing more than their titles and the right 
to matriculate students. 

‘March 18, 1880. 
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As soon as the freedom of higher education was recognized 
by the State, Catholics hastened to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity offered. Even long before 1875, a determined effort 
had been made to organize advanced Schools of Letters and 
Sciences, one of which, established at Paris, in 1845, under the 
name of Ecole des Carmes, by Msgr. Affre, had become very 
favorably known. Moreover, the State had recognized, in con- 
nection with its own faculties, departments of Catholic The- 
ology, the professors and students of which furnished many 
men of note. But these State-controlled faculties of Theology 
were eyed askance by the Bishops, and the Pope would never 
consent to grant them a canonical institution. In these cir- 
cumstances, all that had been hitherto done in the direction of 
higher education had to be swept aside and the work of organi- 
zation had to be started as if nothing of the kind had been 
previously attempted. 

In a few years—one might truthfully say in a few months— 
the Bishops had obtained the necessary capital, and had de- 
creed the foundation of five distinct universities, located one 
each at Paris, Lille, Angers, Lyons, and Toulouse. The bill 
granting freedom of higher education had been passed July 
12, 1875, and on January 1, 1877, the five free Universities 
were in full operation. The start had been truly wonderful, 
and the history of the Church in France does not record an 
event which shows, with more convincing force, the vitality 
of the Catholic faith in France. 

I shall now attempt to set forth the actual status of our 
free Universities. While differing from one another in many 
points, they still have many features in common, and these I 
shall point out in the first place. Next I shall detail the dis- 
tinctive organization of each, and lastly, I shall try to show 
the main achievements of thirty years of free education. 


I. GeneraL Remarks. 

The free Universities were founded by the Bishops and, 
therefore, remain under their direct jurisdiction. In the 
minutes of a preliminary meeting of the Bishops, held at 
Paris, August 11, 1875, we read as follows: ‘‘The University 
shall be the work of the Hierarchy. It will, of course, be 
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necessary to entrust a part of the management and of the re- 
sponsibility before the law to laymen chosen by the Bishops, 
but the directing and supreme authority in all that concerns 
instruction, discipline, the appointment and removal of pro- 
fessors, shall remain in the hands of the Bishops.’” 

The Bishops exercise their authority in two ways. Ata 
yearly meeting of the entire body, they vote the necessary 
appropriations, and adjudicate, as a final court, all difficulties 
relating to instruction, discipline, and the teaching body of the 
Universities. Whenever the circumstances make it necessary, 
the archbishops of each University region, who form a perma- 
nent council, hold a meeting at which all difficulties that call 
for immediate settlement are provisionally adjusted, and the 
program for the next plenary meeting of the Hierarchy is 
arranged. 

As the Bishops exercise absolute authority over the Cath- 
olic Universities they provide nearly all the funds required. 
They started a subscription in 1875 which has remained open 
ever since; and to guard against any unforeseen contingency, 
they bound themselves to contribute a fixed yearly sum, for 
which they rely on private gifts and on the proceeds of a col- 
lection taken up in all the churches of France on Pentecost 
Sunday. This yearly contribution of the Bishops forms the 
principal revenue of the Catholic Institutes. They have, of 
course, other resources besides, such as the income of the 
balance of the original contributions of 1875, left over after 
defraying the expenses of first equipment; bequests and 
scholarships ; matriculation and tuition fees in the Institutes in 
which tuition is not free. The proceeds of all these sources of 
revenue, however, fall far below the sums provided annually 
by the Bishops. 

Article IV of the law of July 12, 1875, requires that ‘‘the 
free establishments of higher education shall be governed by 
at least three persons.’’ In compliance with this ruling, the 
Bishops have arranged that the administrative council of each 
university shall consist of a Rector, a Vice-Rector, and a num- 


*Quoted by Msgr. Péchenard: L’Institut Catholique de Paris, Paris, 1900, 
p. 22. 
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ber of laymen. This council is the legal representative of the 
University ; it also looks after the real estate and the invested 
funds, and exercises a general supervision over the material 
equipment. 

The governing body in actual charge of each University 
consists of the Chancellor, the Rector, the Vice-Rector, the 
General Secretary, the Rectorial Council, the Deans, and the 
various Faculty Boards. The Chancellor of each University 
is the local Bishop; ‘‘auctoritate et nomine Summi Pontificis 
Facultatibus praeest, utpote Episcopos Instituti fundatores 
repraesentans.’’! The Rector must always be an ecclasiastic. 
He is appointed by the Bishops at a plenary meeting, and is 
removable at their pleasure. His appointment is subject to 
the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff. He is the acting Head 
of his University and is responsible for its maintenance and 
progress. All current business concerning studies, discipline, 
and personnel are referred to him and his council. It is the 
duty of the Vice-Rector to replace the Rector in the latter’s 
absence and otherwise assist him in the discharge of his office. 
Not all the Catholic Institutes have a Vice-Rector. It is the 
duty of the General Secretary to keep the registers, the ac- 
count books, and, in general, all documentary matter; to dis- 
patch all business relating to the general service of the Uni- 
versity; superintend the purchase of supplies and to super- 
vise all persons employed in domestic service. 

The Rector’s Council, which consists of ex-officio and 
elected members, forms, under the presidency of the Rector, 
an advisory board, which is consulted on all matters concern- 
ing the proper management of the University. Each faculty 
has a board of its own, of which the Dean of the Faculty is the 
presiding officer, and all the other professors, the members. 
Its proper function is the supervision of studies. All its deci- 
sions must be laid before the Rector’s Council for approval. 
The Deans of Faculties have a real authority over all that 
concerns the course of instruction in their respective depart- 
ments. They are selected from among the professors, and 
serve for a term of three years. In some places they are ap- 





*Statuts de l’Institut Catholique de Paris. Quoted by Msgr. Péchenard. 
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pointed by the Bishops on the advice of the Rector, and in 
others, by their colleagues with the consent of the Bishops. 

The Institutes are subject to the supreme authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The Faculties of Theology, of Canon 
Law, and of Philosophy, having been canonically instituted, 
and the statutes of the other Faculties having been approved 
by the Holy See, no important change can be made in our Uni- 
versities without the consent of the Pope, and of the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies. 

The professors of the Catholic University are chosen from 
among the graduates who were noted for their proficiency 
whilst they attended their University and have since given 
evidence of eminent scholarship. The selection is not subject 
to any competitive test. The names of eligible men are pre- 
sented by the Rector’s Council at a plenary meeting of the 
Bishops, and these pass upon them without appeal. As a rule, 
in the case of the chairs of Law, Theology, Letters, and Sci- 
ences, the candidate must have received the doctorate. Fel- 
lowship is not required, and, as a matter of fact, only a few 
of the professors in our free universities are fellows. The 
degree of licentiate will qualify for instructor or assistant, and 
even, after a probationary period, for full professorship, 
especially in the Schools of Letters and Sciences. After ap- 
pointment by the Council of Bishops, professors cannot be re- 
moved except by the same Council, and then only after having 
been given a hearing before the Rector’s Council. If, how- 
ever, in consequence of old age or of ill-health, a professor 
should become incapacitated he may be asked to provide a sub- 
stitute and then to resign. 

The salary of professors varies as between different uni- 
versities. The cost of living being higher in Paris and in 
Lille than in Toulouse and in Angers, the salaries paid in the 
latter cities are lower than in the former. Again, a layman 
who has a family to support, has to meet more expenses than 
an ecclesiastic, and his salary is therefore proportionately 
higher. After making all allowances, however, it will be seen 
that a professional career in any of the free universities is one 
that calls for a great deal of devotedness and sélf-sacrifice. It 
may, perhaps, surprise foreigners to learn that some pro- 
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fessors, who have lodgings and board in their university are 
satisfied with a salary of one thousand francs. It is quite true 
to say that the average salary of an ecclesiastical professor in 
a Catholic Institute is three thousand francs a year, and the 
average salary of a lay professor, between four and five thou- 
sand francs. We owe it to the spirit of poverty shown by our 
teaching body that free higher education, in the flourishing 
condition in which we now see it, is possible in France. 

The student body of the Catholic Institutes is composed 
of clerics and laymen. The clerics are young men in minor 
orders, or already ordained, selected from among the best 
students of the Seminaries. The selection is made either at 
the end of the theological course, or earlier, and the young 
men are sent up by their bishop either to complete their 
theological studies or to qualify for the degree of licentiate 
in Letters or in Sciences. The Catholic Institutes receive no 
other clerical students than those thus sent up by the bishop. 
Among these students, only a few are able to pay their board 
and lodging and tuition; the others are admitted free of charge 
into the Universities which are maintained by the dioceses. 
Residence is obligatory, except in rare cases, for all clerical 
students, even for those already ordained. The seminaries at- 
tached to the Universities are modelled on the diocesan semi- 
naries, but the discipline is conceived in a broader spirit and 
the rules are much more elastic. Until quite recently, the dis- 
ciplinary supervision and the sacerdotal training were en- 
trusted either to the Sulpitian Fathers or to the Lazarists. 

The lay students are granted a larger liberty than the 
clerical students. At the request of their parents they may 
be allowed to board in the city. As a rule, however, they 
must take lodgings in one of the dormitories founded by the 
Catholic Institutes and directed by priests. In Lille, Angers, 
and Lyons, these dormitories are fully organized. Paris, 
however, is not so well provided for. As Toulouse has no lay 
students, it does not need any such dormitory. A dormitory 
has many advantages which time has made evident; it is an 
efficient means for safeguarding the moral and intellectual 
life of the students; it furnishes many healthful pastimes, and 
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valuable educational opportunities of its own; and for many 
students it means a real saving of money. 

The instruction given at the Catholic Universities is dis- 
tinctly scientific and Catholic. After the first tentative be- 
ginnings, the Institutes found little difficulty in securing Fac- 
ulties of recognized ability, not only in the department of the 
Sacred Sciences, on which the name of Duchesne sheds lustre, 
but even in the departments of profane sciences, in which the 
names of Branly and Lapparent are recognized authorities. 
No one, at this day, dares dispute the scientific character of 
free instruction. At the same time, this instruction is in- 
tensely Catholic, which means that, in all things, it defers to 
the supreme teaching authority of the Church. While Rome 
has had reason to complain of the spirit which prevailed in 
the former Faculties of Theology which were subsidized by 
the State, the new Universities have never given her similar 
cause of alarm. Heated discussions have occurred within 
their walls, and men have gone forth from them whose ortho- 
doxy seemed anything but sound; but refutation has always 
kept abreast of error, and the governing bodies have always 
confined instruction within the limits of the strictest orthodoxy. 

The teaching of the profane sciences is designed to meet 
the requirements of the official State programs of study. As 
these programs are drawn up by competent hands, the free 
Universities do not think that, by adopting them, they are 
giving up their own freedom. But, while adhering to these 
official curricula, they refuse to be bound by them to the point 
of sacrificing the permanent worth of humanizing culture to 
the present advantage of securing diplomas. And experience 
has shown that this policy is best adapted to secure the coveted 
diplomas themselves. It is estimated that sixty per cent. of 
the candidates who go up for degrees from the Catholic Uni- 
versities are admitted on first trial. This number is far 
greater than that furnished by the State schools. 

The Catholic Universities do not look upon the State Uni- 
versities as rivals. Whatever tendency to do so there may 
have been in the past is fast disappearing. The Catholic Uni- 
versities were founded under a law granting freedom of in- 
struction, and they are designed to meet the demands of a 
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large body of the people who desire an essentially Catholic 
education. There has been rather marked rivalry in one or 
two instances in times now past; everywhere else the best un- 
derstanding has been maintained. At Paris, for instance, the 
State, for a long time, allowed the professors of its University 
to lecture in the halls of the local Catholic Institute. 

All the Catholic Universities, especially of late years, have 
shown a tendency to enlarge their sphere of work beyond that 
of preparing young men to go up for degrees, by offering 
opportunities for self-improvement to the public at large, and 
thus becoming foci of culture. In all of them, public lectures 
in history, literature, and apologetics are given, and these lec- 
tures are numerously attended. First at Paris, and then at 
Toulouse, a department for the education of young women was 
organized, and each year the courses offered in religion, his- 
tory, literature, and the sciences, are attracting steadily grow- 
ing classes of young women between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty. This department has greatly contributed to raise 
the intellectual level of French women and to improve family 
life by the strengthening and uplifting force of sound and ac- 
curate thinking. 

There is another direction in which this work of University 
extension has been led. Several Bishops requested the au- 
thorities of the Institutes to inspect their seminaries, and the 
free colleges located in their dioceses in the hope that this in- 
spection would in each case, act as a stimulus to both faculty 
and student body. These visits, which are becoming more 
and more frequent, are doing all that was hoped for by their 
originators; they serve to stimulate masters and pupils, and 
they have effected a most salutary reform by forcing the adop- 
tion of modern scientific methods in places where lifeless 
routine had spread like a plague. At the same time, these 
inspections bring secondary education and, consequently, pri- 
mary education in touch with higher education, and thus make 
for a union of forces among the various departments of the 
Catholic educational system. 

The following statement briefly summarizes the actual 
status of our Catholic Institutes. 
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There are in France, all told, five free Universities, located 
respectively in Paris, Lille, Lyons, Angers, and Toulouse. 
They comprise all together five canonically established Fac- 
ulties of Theology, four Faculties of Letters, three Faculties 
of Law, three Faculties of Sciences, one Faculty of Medicine, 
one School of Letters, and two Schools of Sciences,—the 
Schools differing from the Faculties only in as far as they 
cannot legally enroll students and do not offer a complete 
course of studies. The Faculties comprise about two hun- 
dred professors, who lecture to a student body both clerical 
and lay, estimated, in round numbers, at two thousand. The 
expenses are met by an annual appropriation which varies 
between one and one half million of francs. These data will 
suffice for the present. More accurate data will be given in 
connection with what I now proceed to say of each University 
in particular. 


II. Tse Carnonic Institutes. 

1. The Catholic Institute of Paris comprises three canon- 
ical Faculties (Theology, Canon Law, Philosophy), one ap- 
proved Faculty (Law), and two preparatory schools (Letters, 
and Sciences). The Faculties were organized at different 
times: The departments of Law and of Letters date from 
November, 1875, and the other departments were established 
between 1875 and 1880. <A Faculty of Medicine had been 
planned from the very start but for lack of funds it has not 
yet been organized. Meanwhile, until a brighter day dawns, 
what funds there are go to maintain a hospital, that of St. 
Joseph, as the starting point of a future Medical Faculty. _ 

The teaching body comprises sixty professors, and the stu- 
dent body, five hundred young men, distributed among the 
various schools as follows: Two hundred and fifty in the School 
of Law; one hundred and fifty in the School of Letters, forty 
in the School of Sciences; and seventy in the School of Theol- 
ogy. The departments of Law, Theology, Canon Law, and 
Philosophy are complete, and prepare students for all the 
degrees including that of doctor. The departments of Letters 
and of Sciences prepare for no higher degree than that of 
licentiate. These latter departments offer very practical 
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courses, so much so that many students are drawn to them 
from the State Universities. The number of degrees won 
since the foundation of the Institute is quite considerable. 
The following list is fairly reliable: 














Setar. Certificate. | Eaoatiete. | Doctor. 
Theology ......... 941 151 28 
Canon Law........ 425 138 10 
Philosophy ........ 579 
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Although the departments of Letters and Sciences in the 
Catholic Institute of Paris are not designed to prepare for the 
degree of doctor, it may be observed that thirty-nine graduates 
of these departments have since won the doctor’s degree else- 
where, thirty in Letters, and nine in Sciences. Moreover, 
thirty graduates have been admitted to fellowship in Letters 
and one to fellowship in Sciences. Three years ago the State 
arbitrarily refused to admit clergymen to competitive trials 
for fellowship, and for this reason the numbers just given 
cannot grow in the future. 

Among the public courses offered by the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, those that attract the largest classes are the courses 
in literature, history, and religion for young women; the course 
in apologetics for men (the subjects studied during the year 
1905-06 were: Conscience brought face to face with the prob- 
lems of present-day psychology; liturgical archeology; the 
function of art in apologetics) ; the courses in philosophy, so- 
cial science, legislation, rural economy, etc. These courses, 
viewed as a whole, testify that the Catholic Institute of Paris 
has really become a focus of the highest culture. 

The professors published the results of their researches 
in the pages of the various Catholic periodicals, the editors 
of which welcome them as their most valued contributors. 
The Institute, moreover, publishes two Reviews of its own, the 
Revue de l’Institut Catholique de Paris, and the Revue de 
Philosophie, and a Bulletin du Denier. The object of the last 
named is to solicit financial contributions. M. Boudinhon, 
Professor of Canon Law, edits the Canoniste Contemporain, a 
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highly valued magazine; and a number of professors of Theol- 
ogy edit the Revue Pratique d’Apologetique. The principal 
works undertaken by the Institute and which are still in 
course of publication are: The Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, edited by M. Mangenot; the Bibliothéque de 
Théologie Positive, edited by M. Bainvel; the Patrologia 
Orientalis, edited by MM. Graffin and Nau; a series of Grands 
Philosophes, edited by M. Piat; a library of Philosophie Ex- 
perimentale, edited by M. Peillaube; a library of Textes et 
Documents pout l’étude du Christianisme, edited by MM. 
Lejay et Hemmer, etc. 

I will add to this rapid survey of the work accomplished by 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, the fact that, to guard against 
the dangers which threaten the Institute in the actual religious 
conflict in France, an association, called Societé des Amis de 
l’Institut Catholique, has just been organized at Paris for the 
purpose of increasing its funds and of rallying its friends in 
its defense against oppressive legislation.’ 

2. The Catholic Institute of Lille. 

The wealthy and generous Catholics of the north of France 
planned the Catholic Institute of Lille on a grand scale. No 
sooner was the law of 1875 passed, than in two dioceses sub- 
scription lists were opened, which netted millions of francs. 
Magnificent buildings were erected without delay and so com- 
pletely fitted out that the Catholic Institute of Lille is ad- 
mitted by all to be a model University in point of equipment 
and organization. 

Year after year the sums subscribed and donated keep on 
growing, and the work of embellishing and perfecting the 
Institute goes on uninterruptedly to such a point that the 
prefect of the Department of the Nord, in his report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction in 1895, was forced to admit 
that the clergy receive from the Catholics of that section ‘‘a 
financial assistance so substantial that they have been enabled 
to establish and maintain the greatest number and the best 
equipped educational institutions in any part of the world.’’ 


1For exhaustive details concerning the Catholic Institute of Paris and its 
history, consult L’Institut Catholique de Paris, by Msgr. Péchenard; Paris, 1900. 
cuBl4 
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The Catholic Institute of Lille comprises a canonical Fac- 
ulty of Theology, a Faculty of Law, a Faculty of Letters, a 
Faculty of Sciences, a Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy, a 
preparatory Medical School, and an Industrial School of Arts 
and Trades. It has a very large student body of French and 
foreign composition. The average attendance in the various 
schools is as follows: Sixty in the School of Theology; one 
hundred and fifty in the School of Law; thirty in the School 
of Letters; one hundred and twenty in the School of Medicine 
and Pharmacy; seventy in the School of Sciences; and seventy 
in the Industrial School. Each of these Schools offers a 
complete course of studies in preparation for the University 
degrees. The examinations are unusually successful, seventy- 
five per cent. of the candidates, on the average, obtaining de- 
grees. Since its foundation, more than five thousand grad- 
uates have gone forth from its halls, and now occupy positions 
of trust and distinction in the Church or in the world at large. 

What distinguishes the Catholic Institute of Lille among 
all the Institutes of France is the fact that it alone possesses 
a Faculty of Medicine. No pains and no expense have been 
spared to make this Faculty the peer of any in the world. The 
instructors are authorities in their profession, and the School 
has, up to date, given to France no less than three hundred 
sincerely Catholic physicians. In connection with the Faculty 
of Medicine, the Institute maintains a number of hospitals, 
dispensaries where forty thousand free consultations are 
given every year, a maternity, and a Biological Institute, 
located at Ambletense, a short distance from Lille. 

The Institute of Lille, the same as the Institute of Paris, 
has taken up the work of University Extension. Numerously 
attended public lectures are given, chiefly on industrial and 
scientific topics, since these prove more interesting to the 
strenuous population of northern France. The department 
of higher education for young women is also in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

The professors of Lille edit the following reviews: The 
Bulletin des Facultés Catholiques de Lille; the Revue de Lille; 
the Revue des Sciences ecclesiastiques; the Revue des Sciences 
médicales. Their names also appear on many works of note, 
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among which special mention is due to the historical works of 
M. Salembier, which have won for their author a well-merited 
reputation. 

3. The Catholic Institute of Angers. 

The city of Angers does not seem to offer a particularly 
favorable location for a Catholic University. Msgr. Freppel, 
however, was one of the most enthusiastic champions of free 
instruction, and. he was most anxious to see an Institute 
located at the center of his diocese. He set to work with 
such energy and enthusiasm that he succeeded in organizing 
a remarkably vigorous University, and one that is unique in 
several ways. 

The Catholic Institute of Angers comprises a Faculty of 
Theology, a Faculty of Letters, a Faculty of Sciences, a Fac- 
ulty of Law, and a High School of Agriculture. It employs 
forty-five professors. The number of its students averages 
two hundred and fifty, distributed about as follows: There 
are fifteen students of Theology, one hundred and twenty-five 
of Law, fifty of Letters, and fifty of Sciences. 

The course of studies is complete and prepared for all the 
university degrees. In the School of Sciences there is a de- 
partment which prepares students to take the preliminary 
examination for medical schools, popularly known as the 
P.C. N. The Faculty of Law has been modified in keeping 
with the general transformation undergone by the teaching 
of Law in France, which now emphasizes rather the historical 
aspect of the science. In consequence, the School of Law has 
become a real School of Political, Historical and Economic 
Science. It has achieved notable success in preparing stu- 
dents to take the doctor’s degree in political and economic 
science, a subject which, at present, is proving more than 
usually attractive to our students. The High School of Agri- 
culture is an institution unique in France. It was organized 
by a number of prominent farmers of the west of France, and 
it is subsidized by the Société des Agriculteurs de France. It 
offers a three years’ course of studies, covering the same 
program as the Institut National Agronomique. While 
maintaining as high a standard as the latter, it follows a dis- 
tinctive plan and method of its own. All topics that have 
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no direct bearing on the education of a successful farmer have 
been carefully eliminated, and all those that make for a prac- 
tical knowledge of farming have been inserted. At the end 
of the course, the students are examined by a special board, 
not under State control, and the successful candidates are 
awarded the degree of agricultural engineer. 

The following is a list of the degrees obtained by students 
of the Catholic Institute of Angers since its foundation. 


I Doctor. 
103 8 
475 64 
291 18 

118 0 


Bachelor. Licentiate. 


The works published by the professors since the founda- 
tion of the Institute are numerous and highly valued. In 
May, 1905, the University exhibited, at Angers, more than two 
hundred volumes on theological, legal, literary, and scientific 
subjects from the pens of its professors and graduates. Dur- 
ing the Exposition of 1900, the commissioners recognized the 
worth of this collection by a flattering testimonial and a gold 
medal. 

The Revue des Facultés Catholiques de L’Ouest, a bi- 
monthly publication, is the official organ at the University. 
It is carefully edited and has many readers. 

4. The Catholic Institute of Lyons. 

In the month of August, 1875, the Bishops of the South 
of France decreed the foundation of a Catholic University at 
Lyons. The work made rapid progress, for Lyons is 2 very 
Christian and a very wealthy city, and has never, within the 
last thirty years, shown the least falling off in its first gen- 
erous support of the University. 

The Catholic Institute of Lyons has four free Faculties: 
A Faculty of Theology, a Faculty of Letters, a Faculty of 
Law, and a Faculty of Sciences. It employs fifty professors, 
and its student body averages eight hundred, of whom six 
hundred are students of Law. The success of its students 
in the State examinations is truly remarkable, since on an 
average, eighty per cent. of the candidates obtain degrees. 
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The Faculty of Law has widened its field in recent years 
by establishing free evening classes, the only condition of 
admission to which is enrolment at the beginning of the term. 
These classes are attended chiefly by young clerks from law 
offices, and by students from business and industrial schools 
who are anxious to get an accurate knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of law. The topics treated bear mainly on the duties 
of notaries, attorneys, and public recorders; on the method of 
procedure in civil suits; and on commercial law. The num- 
ber of students enrolled who are regular attendants, has 
reached twenty-thousand within the last five years. These 
evening classes are designed to form a two years’ course, and 
the students enrolled, who make application to that effect and 
who successfully pass two examinations, are given a cer- 
tificate. 

The School of Sciences has developed along very practical 
‘lines. Parallel to the department of higher scientific study, 
offering mainly theoretical work, there has been organized a 
department of Applied Science, which prepares students for 
various industrial and commercial careers, so highly prized in 
this section of France. Outside its own proper sphere, the 
Faculty of Sciences has been instrumental in organizing 
various institutions, such as the Astronomical and Physical 
Observatory of Fourviére; the High School of La Salle, de- 
signed to educate young men of the working class for profes- 
sional and industrial careers, and the High School of Agricul- 
ture, planned on a more modest scale than that of Angers, but 
destined to render equally important service within its own 
sphere. 

The professors of the Institute edit a Bulletin des Facultés, 
and a highly valued review L’Université Catholique. Sev- 
eral of its professors are well-known scholars, notably M. 
Ulysse Chevalier, in the domain of historical criticism, and 
M. Jacquier, in that of exegesis. 

5. The Catholic Institute of Toulouse. 

The south of France responded very generously to the idea 
of establishing a free University at Toulouse. Three Fac- 
ulties were organized in rapid succession, one of Theology, 
one of Letters, and one of Law. After the lapse of a few 
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years, however, the Faculty of Law passed out of existence 
for lack of students, and the other Faculties lost all their lay 
students. Since then, in consequence of a steady diminution 
of the available funds, the Institute has been converted into 
a strictly ecclesiastical school with no other departments than 
those required by clerical students. It comprises a Faculty 
of Theology, a School of Letters, and a School of Sciences. 
There are six professors of Theology, six of Letters, and four 
of Sciences. The student body numbers sixty, of whom thirty 
are in the School of Letters, twenty in the School of Theology 
and ten in the School of Sciences. 

Within its restricted sphere, and by reason of this very 
restriction, the Institute has been able to develop without 
hindrance, and to adjust itself to new conditions. As it does 
not offer any complete courses, it is forced to turn to the State 
schools for what it lacks. There has thus been formed a sort 
of alliance between the Institute and the State University, 
since the clerical students of the former attend the literary and 
scientific courses of the latter. Those who understand the 
situation look upon it as offering decided advantages. On 
the one hand, freedom of instruction is not imperilled thereby, 
and, on the other, two classes of men who, after all, are cit- 
izens of one and the same country, are not wholly educated 
apart from each other in mutually hostile institutions. This 
arrangement also offers guarantees for the future, since, when 
the rising tide of persecutions shall have reached our free 
institutions, those of smaller scope will have the best chances 
of escaping destruction. 

The small expenditure involved in the departments of 
Letters and Sciences in the Institute, has allowed greater em- 
phasis to be laid upon the Sacred Sciences. Under the guid- 
ance of its actual Rector, the Faculty of Theology of Toulouse 
has risen to the first rank among those of its class. Positive 
Theology, the History of Dogma, Church History, and Ex- 
egesis are pursued according to the most approved modern 
methods. As a result, the Faculty of Theology has had a 
dominant influence in the recent doctrinal crisis, and its posi- 
tion was generally commended by reason both of its scientific 
correctness and of its orthodoxy. By this action, the Insti- 
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tute has remained true to the best traditions of the Faculties 
of Theology, whose proper function it is to encourage every 
legitimate progress while safeguarding the integrity of the 
Faith. 

Though the department of Letters and Sciences are con- 
ducted on a modest scale, the instruction they furnish is 
eminently practical. This is shown by the fact that the ex- 
aminations, as a rule, are remarkably successful. Since the 
foundation of the Institute, two hundred students have ob- 
tained the degree of Licentiate of Theology and eighteen the 
. degree of Doctor of Theology; one hundred and sixty the 
degree of Licentiate of Letters, and thirty the degree of Doctor 
of Letters; seventy-five the degree of Licentiate of Sciences, 
and four the degree of Doctor of Sciences. One graduate ob- 
tained a high rank in competition for a Fellowship of Sciences, 
and another, for a Fellowship in Letters. 

The public courses attract large audiences, and the depart- 
ment for the higher education of young women is especially 
well attended. 

The professors of the Institute are active contributors to 
various Catholic reviews and publications, notably to the 
Revue du Clergé Francais, the Revue Biblique, the Corre- 
spondant, the Univers, the Litterarische Rumdschau, and the 
Revue d’Histoire of Louvain. Msgr. Batiffol, who has become 
an authority in the Higher Criticism, is managing editor of a 
Library for the study of Church History, and also of a Library 
for Biblical Studies. The Bulletin de Litterature Ecclesi- 
astique, published by the Institute, occupies a distinguished 
place among religious publications of a scientific character. 


Ill. Resutts anp Concuusion. 


It is now thirty years since the Catholic Institutes of 
France, founded upon the generosity of the Catholic laity and 
the devotedness of the Hierarchy, began their beneficient 
careers. What they have accomplished within this short 
period is simply wonderful. Although the degrees obtained 
by their students are but one item in their achievement, we, 
think it proper to give their number as accurately as we are 
able, if for no other reason than to give due credit to the 
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earnest work of the student body. The number of degrees 
obtained between the years 1875 and 1905 by students from all 
the Catholic Institutes is as follows. 





Licentiate. 





The grand total is 6,500 degrees in the course of thirty years. 
The majority of the graduates have accepted positions as 
instructors in preparatory seminaries, in colleges, or in dio- 
cesan seminaries. As a result of this, the standard of scholar- 
ship in all these institutions has been greatly raised, and the 
methods of teaching greatly improved. Any man, in the 
forties or fifties, who returns to the institution in which he was 
educated, may well be surprised to observe the marked im- 
provement that has taken place in every department. 

In no particular, however, has the influence of the Univer- 
sities accomplished such happy results as in the kind and tone 
of Catholic publications. A complete renovation has taken 
place all along the line the last twenty years. The classical 
library of former times contained books, ill arranged for con- 
sultation and endlessly reproducing the same obsolete treat- 
ment of their subject matter; the library of today is filled with 
the texts which are accurate and well annotated, and with a 
series of manuals, handy in form, whose subject matter is 
presented interestingly and to the point. A scientific theo- 
logical library did not formerly exist: this void has been well 
filled. The old-time books in which rhetoric took the place of 
science, no longer find any purchasers; but the works of the 
hour, which popularize the achievements of historical criticism 
and of biblical exegesis, find a multitude of buyers among 
priests and educated laymen. In Sacred Sciences, France 
can show a goodly number of recognized masters whose 
scholarship challenges the attention of the world. 

By thus radically transforming Catholic libraries and giv- 
ing to theological questions a distinctly scientific treatment, the 
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Catholic Institutes have created a new form of thought. Reli- 
gious questions are once more to the fore, and are discussed 
by all classes of men. And this is a great gain for the cause of 
truth and of Catholic life in France. In view of it, we may 
well say that a direct outcome of the creation of the Catholic 
Institutes in France, has been a revival of Catholic thought, 
and, therefore, in a measure, a renewal of public spirit. 

And now, just as the Catholic Universities are reaching 
the high tide of prosperity and all fair-minded thinkers are 
forced to do homage to their achievements, they find them- 
selves threatened by the tendency of recent legislation. The 
law of separation of Church and State, by forcing the Catholic 
laity to take over the expenses of public worship, strikes a 
blow at the revenues by which free education has been hitherto 
maintained. The wealth of the French Catholics is limited, 
and we may well fear that the obligation of providing for the 
most pressing needs of divine service will make them view the 
Catholic Institutes as luxuries that may well be spared. And 
we also know that the Jacobin party, which is now in power, 
is committed to the same policy of making education, in every 
form, a State monopoly, as was Napoleon I. 

Whatever the future may unfold, it is more than likely that 
our free Universities, instead of planning new developments 
and extensions of their work, will be forced, in the very near 
future, to curtail their activities for reasons of economy. The 
problem is forced upon our attention by the fact that it was 
discussed in a recent number of a young Catholic review, 
Demain (June-July, 1906). This discussion plainly showed 
that the Hierarchy and the more influential Catholic laymen 
have decided views on the actual needs of the Universities. 
All are agreed that the Universities must be maintained in 
spite of the threatening aspect of the financial situation. This 
agreement is an assurance that they will live. All are agreed, 
also, that the essentially organic part of the free Universities 
is the Faculty of Theology, or, to speak more exactly, the 
Department of Sacred Sciences. Hence, if there must be cur- 
tailment, it must bear on the Department of Letters, Sciences, 
Law, and Medicine. It may even become necessary to merge 
two or more Universities in one. French Catholics may judge 
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it better to have within their borders one real ‘‘ Universitas 
studiorum’’ than five Universities, completely equipped but 
eking out a bare existence. Whatever will be done, will be 
the work of the Bishops who have founded the Institutes, and 
who will know what must be done to preserve them. 
J. CaLvEt, 
Fellow of the University of France, Formerly Professor at 
the Catholic Institute of Toulouse. 





THE HOME OF THE INDO-EUROPEANS.' 


For something over a decade the English-speaking public 
has seemed indifferent to a controversy which, under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘the Home of the Aryans,’’ had in the years preceding 
occupied a much larger share of its attention. In the mean- 
time the work has progressed in Germany, slowly (for the 
workers in the field are few) but steadily, until the present 
year has witnessed the appearance of a work, Die Indoger- 
manen, by Herman Hirt, Professor in the University of 
Leipsic, which will mark an era in the history of this contro- 
versy. Under these circumstances the time seems suited for 
a new presentation of the question, which is one that should 
never fail to command the attention of thoughtful men, be- 
cause it is a question relating to the beginnings of the dominant 
peoples of the world—the location of the earliest known phase 
of our own civilization. In spite of this fact, however, it 
would probably prove difficult to name any scientific generali- 
zation of equal importance and extent with the doctrine of the 
unity of the Indo-European family of languages, that is at the 
present time so ill-apprehended and poorly assimilated by 
persons of general cultivation. For this reason it seems best 
to begin with a statement of what is meant by this doctrine 
and with the history of its discovery. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century—but one 
hundred and fifty years ago—the history of Europe began 
with Homer. A little later a stream of half-mythical tradi- 
tions of the origin of Rome came to join the current of Greek 
history, while the knowledge of the peoples of the rest of 
Europe was confined to the period after their coming within 
the sphere of Greco-Roman civilization. Who these peoples 
were, how they were related, whence they had come was un- 
known. Indispensable evidence upon this subject is their 
language, and that was a sealed mystery. After millenniums 
of practical use and centuries of theoretical study men were 

*A lecture delivered before the National Geographic Society, April, 1906. 
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still unable to classify correctly the most important languages 
of the world. Incredible as it may seem, not even the rela- 
tion of Italian, French, Spanish, and Portugese to Latin was 
clearly understood, though History alone should have made 
this plain. The delusion that Hebrew was the primitive 
language of mankind from which all other languages must be 
derived had persisted for centuries; and even when Leibnitz 
had triumphed over this error, there was at first nothing better 
to put in its place than childish speculations about the lan- 
guage spoken in the garden of Eden—the products generally 
of national pride and animosity. Thus the Persians had held 
that Adam and Eve spoke Persian, Gabriel Turkish, and the 
serpent Arabic; similarly, Andre Kempe had claimed that God 
spoke in Swedish, Adam answered in Danish, and the serpent 
tempted Eve in French. John van Gorp had undertaken to 
prove that paradise had been in the Netherlands, and that the 
language spoken in it was Flemish; while the Metropolitan 
Chapter of Pampeluna affirmed that it was impossible to bring 
forward any serious or rational objection against a similar 
claim for a language spoken in isolated parts of the Pyrenees 
and called Basque. 

However, towards the middle of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century began an event of an importance for the culture 
of Europe, for which no parallel can be found, unless we go 
back to the period of the renascence of culture brought about 
by the discovery of Greek literature. This event was the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit. Of its influence upon the literature of 
Europe, of the sciences of comparative jurisprudence, com- 
parative mythology, comparative religion to which the new 
knowledge gave birth, there is at present no occasion to speak— 
nor even of the wider aspects of linguistic science, the founda- 
tion of which was the discovery of Sanskrit. The effect that 
concerns us, is the influence it exerted upon the classification of 
languages; and with regard to this it is to be noted that even a 
slight knowledge of Sanskrit enabled the founder of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Sir Wm. Henry Jones to write in 1786 as 
follows: ‘‘No philologer could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin without believing them to have sprung from the 
same source, which perhaps no longer exists. There is a simi- 
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lar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both 
the Gothic and Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit. 
The old Persian may be added to the same family.’’ In these 
memorable words are contained the germ of the idea which is 
now known as the unity of the Indo-European family of 
languages, by which is meant that all the languages of Europe, 
without an important exception, and languages of a large part 
of Asia extending as far east as India, so closely resemble one 
another in every part of their structure, that it is impossible 
to consider them anything else than developments from a 
single language of which no record has survived. 

The scientific demonstration of the truth, however, lingered 
for thirty years until the appearance in 1816 of a small treatise 
on the conjugation system of most of the languages of the 
family by a German scholar, Franz Bopp, who thus became 
at the early age of twenty-five years, the founder of a new 
science—the science of Comparative Grammar. Among the 
merits of his work, which culminated in the appearance about 
twenty years later of his Comparative Grammar, the greatest 
perhaps is the substantial accuracy with which he drew the 
outlines of the family. For this reason it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the different steps by which our knowledge was 
perfected, but we may at once turn to the enumeration of the 
Indo-European peoples as they exist at present. 

Kight well defined subdivisions or branches of the family 
have their modern representatives. Of these the first is the 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian branch, the geographical location of 
which is already roughly indicated by the second of its names, 
as well as the fact that the branch is compound in its char- 
acter. Under the Indian subdivision are included by far the 
most important part of the vernaculars of that vast peninsula. 
Besides these, there are the older stages of the languages, the 
Prakrit and the Pali dialects (the languages of the great re- 
ligious movements of the Jains and of Buddhism), the classic 
Sanskrit, and the still earlier language of the Vedas. Thanks 
largely to Buddhism, the influence of these languages has per- 
meated far to the east, to Thibet, China and Japan, Further 
India, Burma and Siam, Ceylon, the Malay Archipelago, and 
even to the Philippines. The Iranian group is represented at 
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present chiefly by modern Persian, but also by numerous dia- 
lects in Pamir, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia, Turkish 
Kurdistan, and extending over into the Caucasus as far north 
as 43° 20’, the district of which the chief city is Mosdok. The 
oldest documents are the Avesta the bible and prayer-book of 
the Zoroastrian religion, and the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius, Xerxes, and their successors. Apart from the literary 
and religious importance of this branch, its evidence is most 
valuable in all linguistic questions, because its records surpass 
in age those of all other branches of the family. Two thou- 
sand years before Christ is a conservative estimate of the age 
of the Rig-Veda and recent discoveries tend to place it still 
earlier. 

The second branch is represented at present only by the 
Armenian, a language which is so overloaded with words bor- 
rowed at a late period from the Persian, that it was for a long 
time classed erroneously as an Iranian language. Its records 
do not go back beyond the fifth century of our era. Crossing 
over into Europe, first we have in Greece and in the islands 
of the Aegean, the third, the Hellenic, branch of our family. 
In Albania is the modern Albanian which was generally con- 
sidered the sole representative of the ancient Illyrian branch 
though the most recent tendency is to class it as Thracian- 
Phrygian. The difficulty of deciding is largely due to the fact 
that borrowed words from Romance, Slavic, Turkish, and 
modern Greek sources have permeated it to such an extent that 
out of 5,000 words, only about 400 are of the original stock. 
Next we find that the Italic branch has undergone a vast ex- 
pansion. One portion of it, the Latin, has not only crushed 
out its kindred, the Oscan-Umbrian dialects, but has also 
spread its decendants, the Romance languages, over Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, France, southern Belgium, the west and 
south of Switzerland, and also over Roumania and the eastern 
part of Hungary. 

A large part of this territory has been gained at the expense 
of the Celtic branch whose modern representatives are making 
an heroic struggle for existence in Ireland, Wales, and the 
northwestern parts of Scotland, the Isle of Man, and Britanny. 
The seventh branch of the family is the Teutonic, which in its 
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various subdivisions, extends over the remainder of the British 
Isles, northern Belgium, the Netherlands, the greater portion 
of Germany, parts of Switzerland and Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway andIceland. The last branch of the family, the 
Balto-Slavic, like the first, is of a double nature. The modern 
representatives of the first division, the Lithuanian and Lettic 
extend partly in Germany, partly in Russia along the Baltic 
coast from Tilsit to Dorpat. To the east and to the south are 
the Slavic languages, comprising the Slavonian spoken in the 
Eastern Alps, the Servo-Crotian group spoken in Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, Montenegro, Servia and Southern Hungary, 
and certain neighboring parts of Turkey, the Bulgarian in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, the Russian, the Polish, the language 
of the Sorbs and the Wends, and the Czech. 

This leaves as non-Indo-European languages in Europe, 
only certain languages of the Finnic family—viz., those of the 
Lapps in northern Sweden, of the Finns in northern Russia 
and on the Volga, and of the Magyars in Hungary—and 
besides these the languages of the Turks, and of the Basques. 
It may be added that of these only the language of the Magyars 
has apparently good prospects of living. 

The commanding position of these peoples in the history 
of the world, what they have done for the development and 
spread of civilization, attaches an unusual importance to the 
history of their beginnings. The unpresaged fact that their 
languages are all developed from a common stock threw a flood 
of light upon the early history of Europe which, when con- 
trasted with previous ignorance, is no less than dazzling and 
renders easily intelligible the enthusiasm with which Hegel 
pronounced it equivalent to the discovery of a new world. 

In returning to the question of the region in which the 
parent language of this family was last spoken, we would do 
well to profit by the lapse of time and rid ourselves once for 
all of certain bad habits of thought and terminology that have 
contributed their share to the difficulties of the controversy. 
In the first place the term Aryan should be discarded in favor 
of Indo-European. The use of the former term to designate 
the whole family—a use popularized among English peoples 
by the works of the late professor Max Mueller—was a hasty 
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generalization. The Indo-Europeans who invaded India and 
Tran called themselves -with pride Aryans in contradistinction 
to the non-Aryan aborigenes by whom they were surrounded. 
They also employed this honorific term as the first element in 
some of their proper names. A similar custom was in vogue 
among the Celts (cf. Ariomanus, and Ariovistus) and it is 
even possible that Irish, aire, airech ‘princeps’ and the ancient 
name for Ireland, Erin, are all cognate with the Indo-Iranian 
words for Aryan. This is far, however, from proving that 
the Celts styled themselves Aryans, and is of course no 
evidence whatsoever for the other branches of the family. 
Our warrant for calling the Indo-Iranians the Aryan branch 
of the family is out knowledge that these peoples both 
called themselves Aryans. For the whole family no such 
warrant exists. The extension of the term from one sub- 
division to the whole family is not only confusing, but in the 
light of our present knowledge as objectionable as it would be 
to call the family the Hellenic or Italic family. Of the other 
names that have been suggested only two have ever had any 
real vitality—Indo-Germanic and Indo-European. The first 
was an attempt to give the eastern and western limits of the 
family at a time when the relationship of the Celtic was un- 
known. The prominence thus given to the Germanic branch 
is a valid objection to the term, and has proved such except 
in Germany and among writers of germanized English. Ob- 
jection has also been made to the term Indo-European, be- 
cause the members of the compound—a country and a conti- 
nent—are not codrdinate. The term in this merely does 
justice to the unequal distribution of the family. The lan- 
guages of Europe are without significant exception Indo- 
European. Of Asia this is not true, and as there is no com- 
mon term for all the Asiatic members of the family, the name 
of the easternmost language is well selected to suggest the 
limit of the family. 

In the next place the distinction between a race and a 
people should be kept clearly in mind. By a race is meant 
a number of individuals bound together by ties of common 
physical ancestry, while a people is composed of individuals 
who feel themselves bound together by a community of certain 
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institutions (among which language is the most important) 
and a community of political fate. That community of lan- 
guage does not necessitate community of blood, that identity 
of race does not follow from membership in the same people, 
should be self-evident. The full-blooded negro in this country 
is racially an African, although a member of the American 
people. Yet this truth has been persistently overlooked. The 
man who has done most to rouse interest in the Indo-Euro- 
peans, Max Mueller, has contributed his share to this con- 
fusion, e. g., by such picturesque statements as that the same 
blood flows in the veins of the Bengalese and the Englishman. 
With no less picturesqueness has he denounced the same error 
in others. ‘‘To me,”’’ he writes, ‘‘an ethnologist who speaks of 
Aryan race, Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a 
sinner as a linguist who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary 
or a brachycephalic grammar.’’ 

A former consequence of the confusion of these ideas was 
the practise of looking upon the development of the Indo- 
Europeans into the nations of to-day as essentially the result 
of the expansion of a people by processes of natural physical 
increase over a practically unpopulated territory. It is now 
known that Europe has been inhabited ever since the time 
‘‘when man,’’ to quote Taylor, ‘‘was the contemporary of the 
mamoth, the wooly rhinoceros, and other extinct pachyderms, 
—when the Somme flowed three hundred feet above its present 
level, and England was still united to the continent.’’ Such 
a period lies countless years before the earliest date that 
linguistic science can reach. Consequently, it is not surprising 
to find that, in a large part of the territory now occupied by 
them, the Indo-Europeans came in the course of their expan- 
sion upon an earlier population. Extermination was rarely 
the fate of the vanquished; and so we must recognize that one 
of the chief factors in the spread and increase of the Indo- 
Europeans has been the Indo-Europeanization of alien peoples, 
and one of the chief causes of the present differences between 
the Indo-European peoples in physique, in civilization, and in 
language, is that they are in this way the result of the amalga- 


mation of different elements. 
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From another point of view the distinction between race 
and people has its bearing upon our problem. Comparative 
Grammar has established the fact that all the languages pre- 
viously enumerated as Indo-European are developments of 
a single language. This parent language (called the Indo- 
European language), although known to us from no records, 
had none the less a real existence, and its existence implies the 
existence of a people by whom it was spoken. The linguistic 
historical problem (our only concern) is the ascertainment of 
the territory within which this language was last spoken be- 
fore the separation from this community of any people whose 
dialect afterwards resulted in the development of one of the 
known Indo-European languages. The date of the period 
with which we are dealing is capable of only the roughest 
approximation. Hirt, with excessive conservatism, suggests the 
beginning of the second millennium before Christ, but the be- 
ginning of the fifth millennium would probably not be further 
towards the opposite extreme. But this people, of whom we 
predicate that they spoke the same language, need not have 
been a single race; in fact, it is almost certain that they were 
not. To separate the races of which this people were com- 
posed, to determine which race was the main stock upon 
which the others were grafted (supposing such to have been 
the case) and to determine the place at which that race origi- 
nated, are problems for anthropology. The difference be- 
tween the problems must be kept clearly in view. The home 
in the latter sense is separated from the home as previously 
defined by countless years, and may be similarly separated 
in space. One may believe with Penka that the chief element 
in the Indo-European people was a tall, blond, dolichocephalic 
race, that originated in middle Europe in thi last gacial pe- 
riod, and followed the reindeer to Scandinavia as the ice 
receded, and also, without the slightest inconsistency, hold that 
the Indo-European people last lived together in linguistic 
communication, as Max Mueller finally put it, ‘‘somewhere 
in Asia.’’ 

In the earlier period of the controversy the question most 
frequently shaped itself into the antithesis, ‘‘Europe or 
Asia?’’ At first the advocates of an Asiatic home held com- 
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plete possession of the field. The theory was originally ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, and what arguments were 
brought, were intended not to prove the theory, but to lend 
confirmation to a conviction that needed no proof. The bible 
was supposed to render it necessary to derive the whole hu- 
man race from Asia at a period no more remote than 4004 
B. C. Hence there was talk of an irresistible impulse driving 
men towards the west, of civilization coming, like the light of 
the sun, from the east, and the pointing out of the facts in 
history where great movements of peoples from east to west 
had occurred. Appeal was made also to certain geographical 
statements of the Avesta, as pointing to a tradition of an early 
home on the Oxus and Jaxartes; a fact that might be allowed 
some weight for the Iranians themselves, but which should 
have been pronounced an unwarranted generalization, as soon 
as it was extended to the other Indo-European peoples. 

In addition, one sound principle was invoked, but wrongly 
applied. The language that has changed least in form—it 
was contended correctly—has probably changed least its loca- 
tion. But when the argument continued that Sanskrit was 
the language that had changed least in form, its users had 
fallen into two errors. In the first place they believed that 
Sanskrit best reflected the vocalism of the parent language, 
whereas in reality Sanskrit is not as faithful in this point as 
some of the European languages; and secondly, they had also 
fallen into the much more serious error of comparing a lan- 
guage as it existed at least 2,000 years before Christ with one 
known only from the sixteenth century of our era without 
making any allowances for the changes due to this difference 
of some 4,000 years. The principle is correct, the conclusion 
to be drawn from it is, as we shall see later, very different. 

The various parts of Asia that were suggested under the 
influence of these views do not possess in the light of our 
present knowledge more than a historical interest. The 
erroneous view that Sanskrit was the parent language—an 
error abandoned by Bopp even before the appearance of his 
first work—led F. v. Schlegel (1808) to locate the home of 
the family in India. Similar views of the priority of the 
Persian language caused Link (1821-2) to advance the same 
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claim for Media, Armenia, and Georgia, to which opinion 
Anquetil Duperron, Herder, and Heeren among others as- 
sented. But a truer insight into the relation of these lan- 
guages led Rohde (1820) to place the home of the whole 
family in the region in which the home of the Indo-Iranians 
has, up to the present, been generally located, in the plateaus 
of the mountains at the source of the Oxus and Jaxartes. A. 
W. v. Schlegel, F. A. Pott, and Ch. Lassen adopted similar 
views, but extended the limits of the home to the Caspian sea 
on the one hand, and to the mountains of Central Asia, or the 
Himalayas on the other. By 1848, J. Grimm was able to de- 
clare, that the belief in the Asiatic origin of the family was 
practically without opposition. The culmination of this tend- 
ency was found in the work of A. Pictet (1859), in which the 
author locates the Indo-European home between the Hindu- 
Kush, the Belurtag, the Oxus, and the Caspian sea. This con- 
clusion he reached by essentially the same considerations as 
his predecessors, but the new element that he introduced was 
the attempt to give for the first time confirmatory evidence, 
by ascertaining from the vocabulary of the parent language 
the geographical and climatic conditions under which the 
Indo-Europeans lived, the flora and fauna by which they were 
surrounded, and the state of their civilization, and then show- 
ing that the facts, thus ascertained, were all best adapted to 
the hypothesis of a Bactrian home. The most distinguished 
workers in the field, Schleicher, Mistelli, Max Mueller and 
Muir accepted in the main Pictet’s conclusions, and at the 
moment it seemed as if the question were closed. 

So strongly, indeed, were the advocates of the Asiatic home 
intrenched that they were for a time able to cry down, or to 
ridicule the opposition that began to make itself felt in the 
next decade. Their ridicule may be seen at its height where 
in the preface to the third edition of his great work, Kultur- 
pflanzen und Hausthiere, Victor Hehn derides the views of 
Latham, Benfey, and Cuno. From 1870 to 1890 the struggle 
over the question was most intense, but it would now be profit- 
less to follow it in detail. A noteworthy fact, that fore- 
shadows the outcome of the struggle, is that the advocates of 
the Asiatic home were for the most part content with the 
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reiteration of the old arguments. The only noteworthy at- 
tempt to strengthen their position during this period is to be 
found in a series of endeavors to establish such a connection 
between the Indo-Europeans and the Semites as would render 
impossible the supposition of these peoples starting from 
widely separated homes. For this purpose Delitzsch en- 
deavored (1873) to demonstrate scientifically the often alleged 
relationship between these two families of languages. After 
the failure of this attempt Hommel tried to show at least a 
considerable borrowing of words in prehistoric times by the 
Indo-Europeans from the Semites. The attempt was again a 
failure, and finally in 1890 Johannes Schmidt endeavored most 
ingeniously to show, that the original decimal system of the 
Indo-Europeans had been crossed in prehistoric times by the 
Babylonian sexagesimal system, and that, consequently, the 
home of the Indo-Europeans must have been in Asia within 
the sphere of Babylon’s influence. The evidence for the 
sexagesimal system proved, however, to be by no means so 
clear as Schmidt would have it appear; and, as he claimed that 
this system made its way on the one hand to the Finnic 
Syrians in the north of Europe and Asia, and on the other to 
the Chinese, the alleged influence might be conceded, and it 
would still be impossible to see why the Indo-Europeans might 
not have felt this influence, either in a European home, or 
separately in the territory occupied by them in historic times. 
With this attempt the history of the hypothesis of an Asiatic 
home comes to a close; for sixteen years it has been without 
an important advocate, and the general opinion at present of 
those competent to judge might be expressed by reversing the 
final conclusion of Max Mueller and saying: ‘‘Somewhere in 
Europe.’’ 

The credit of being the first to suggest the possibility of 
a European home belongs to R. G. Latham, and the effective- 
ness of the idea may be dated from the appearance of his 
Elements of Comparative Philology, London, 1862, though the 
idea itself is contained in his earlier works of 1851 and 1854. 
His argument, which did not aim to go beyond the establish- 
ment of a presumption in favor of Europe, is in brief as fol- 
lows. There are two sections of Indo-Europeans, one in 
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Europe more numerous and comprising several species, the 
other in Asia less numerous and uniform. It is more logical 
to derive the species from the area of the genus than to derive 
the genus from the area of the species. Applying this prin- 
ciple to our problem, the more natural supposition is that the 
Indo-Iranians, came from Europe, rather than that the Celtic, 
Teutonic, Balto-Slavic, Italic, Hellenic, Illyrian, and Thracian- 
Phrygian peoples have all come from Asia. The consequence 
of this consideration is to shift at once the burden of proof; 
there is no longer any obligation to prove that the Indo-Euro- 
peans originated in Europe, where the bulk of them are, but 
on the contrary, any one who would advance another theory is 
compelled to show beforehand that Europe was not their home. 

The question, however, was not left to be decided by such 
considerations of general probabilities. The method inau- 
gurated by Kuhn and Pictet was also brought to bear upon 
its solution. Curiously enough, however, the results thus 
reached did not prove as strong arguments in favor of a Euro- 
pean home as did the results of a work by Johannes Schmidt, 
the last defender of the Asiatic hypothesis. Down to the time 
of the appearance of Schmidt’s work, Die Verwantschafts- 
verhaeltnisse der idg. Sprachen, Weimar, 1872, the general 
working hypothesis of scholars had been that the dispersion 
of the family had taken place by a series of bifurcations—a 
process capable of adequate representation by a genealogical 
tree. In spite of repeated efforts it had, however, proved im- 
possible to construct any tree that would do justice to all the 
interrelations of the various members of the family. Schmidt 
attacked the hypothesis upon which the method was based, and 
showed that the normal process of linguistic differentiation 
is essentially different. Each change in a language is a sepa- 
rate phenomenon, originating at different points within the 
territory over which the language is spoken, and spreading 
like waves in different directions and to different distances. 
As these waves cross and recross various dialects are formed, 
all interlinked within one another in various ways. Then, in 
consequence of the interruption of the continuity of inter- 
course, whether by the absorption of connecting dialects, the 
intrusion of foreign peoples, or the migration of the speakers 
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of one dialect, more marked linguistic frontiers are formed, 
and we have separate languages in the place of a series of dia- 
lects shading off into one another. Or, as Schmidt expressed 
it metaphorically, what was an inclined plane becomes broken 
into a staircase. 

The correctness of this view is now generally admitted, 
though further study has shown that to explain the dispersion 
of our family it is necessary to combine the two hypotheses, 
and furthermore, to take into consideration the varied results 
produced by the amalgamation of the Indo-European dialects 
with different pre-Indo-European languages. The applica- 
tion of this ‘‘wave-theory’’ to the Indo-European family 
showed, that the languages, which we now recognize as dif- 
ferent branches of the family, are continuations of dialects of 
the parent language, that originally held, on the whole, the 
same relative position to one another, which we find held in 
historical times by the languages that are their successors. 
The impossibility of believing that these peoples could have 
been moved from Asia into Europe, like chessmen from one 
board to another, without disturbing their relative position 
was, on the whole, the argument that contributed most to the 
abandonment of the belief in an Asiatic home. 

Furthermore, correcter use of the principle already alluded 
to, that the language that has changed least in location, as 
being freest from contamination with foreign languages, has 
probably changed least in form, led to the same conclusion. 
The fallacy of comparing a language with another at a stage 
some 4,000 years earlier of its development was detected, and 
the question was put in the form: If we take all the branches 
of the family at the same time—say the present—which is 
closest to the parent language. To the question thus put, in 
the light of a fuller knowledge of Comparative Grammar, the 
answer is not doubtful. Of all Indo-European languages still 
spoken, Lithuanian is the one that has changed least. In fact 
its archaic nature is truly surprising. The inflection of its 
noun is still in some respects more archaic than the Greek of 
Homer, while differences in the accent of Lithuanian words 
as now spoken are reflected by differences between the Greek 
acute and circumflex accent, by peculiarities of Vedic metre, 
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and by different treatment of final vowels in the Germanic 
languages, and are thus proved to be prehistoric. Such con- 
servatism deserves, and has received its weight in the decision 
of the question of the Indo-European home. 

Another principle, which when once pointed out is obviously 
apparent, was applied to the question only in recent years. 
It is, that in seeking the home of the Indo-Europeans we must 
begin by setting aside those lands which we know were taken 
by the Indo-Europeans from other peoples. That the Indo- 
Europeans are late arrivals in the peninsula of India is clear 
from the earliest monuments of their literature. Equally 
certain is the fact that Iran is also a late acquisition of the 
Iranians. The Hindoos entered India either from the north- 
west through the passes of the Hindu-Kush or farther to the 
north from the vale of Cashmere. The place of the common 
development of these two peoples has generally been located 
in the country to the east of the Sea of Aral, the region drained 
by the Oxus and Jaxartes. Most recently, however, Hirt has 
suggested the attractive idea that their entrance into Asia was, 
not around the north of the Sea of Aral, but through the 
Caucasus. In either case, however, the result for the present 
question is the same, as we are led ultimately to trace these 
peoples farther to the west to the middle course of the Don. 

Equally clear are the facts for Asia Minor. Kretschmer 
has most brilliantly shown that this peninsula was once oc- 
cupied by a family of languages distinct both from the Semitic 
and Indo-European. Upon the speakers of these languages 
the Indo-Europeans have precipitated themselves from 
Europe. In the case of the Greek colonies the process took 
place in the full light of history. Of the Armenians Herodotus 
says that they are colonists of the Phrygians, and that the 
latter had formerly lived in Europe near the Macedonians. 
Recent linguistic studies have not only confirmed this state- 
ment by showing the relationship of the Armenian and Phry- 
gian to the Thracian, but have also proved that the possibly 
Indo-European elements in the languages of Lycia, Lydia, and 
Mysia are to be traced to the same source. Thus there is left 
no doubt of the European origin of all the Indo-Europeans in 
Asia Minor. 
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In Greece also we find a pre-Indo-European population. 
The family of languages discovered by Kretschmer in Asia 
Minor once extended over the islands of the Aegean, and at 
least the lower portion of the Balkan peninsula. That Epirus 
was the immediate base of the Hellenic migration into Greece 
is rendered most probable by the traces of Greek civilization 
in that country, notably the most ancient shrine of the people, 
that of Zeus at Dodona. As linguistic evidence shows that the 
Greeks were once close neighbors of the Italiots and Celts, we 
shall have to retrace their course farther to the north and west, 
finding the converging points for these three peoples on the 
Danube, in the neighborhood of Vienna. Later the connection 
was broken by the intrusion of the Illyrians between the 
Italiots and the Greeks. The latter were forced to abandon to 
the Illyrians Epirus, from which the Illyrians extended to the 
mouth of the Po, sending over also into the Appenine peninsula 
detached portions of their peoples, the Veneti and Messapians. 

In Italy both the Etruscans and Ligurians are clearly pre- 
Indo-European. The natural entrance to the peninsula is 
from the northeast, and there is no doubt that this is the route 
by which the Italiots came. In southwestern Europe the evi- 
dence for a non-Indo-European population increases. The 
Iberians held the whole of the Spanish peninsula, and stretched 
up into France as far as the Loire, and along the southern 
coast until they joined the Ligurians. Finally, in the Picts 
we have an alien people driven by the Celtic invaders into the 
remotest part of the British isles. 

In northern Europe, however, conditions are very different ; 
here we find a solid Indo-European population and the prob- 
lem is to determine the boundaries between the different 
branches of the family. It is clear that the Celts once held the 
country between the Loire and the Weser, and also the 
southern part of Germany between the lake of Constance and 
the Maine, extending east through Bohemia to the Carpathians. 
The names of rivers between the Weser and Elbe also afford 
evidence for a still earlier Celtic occupation of this territory. 
Accordingly, for the Germans about the middle of the first 
millennium before Christ, we have the country between the Elbe 
and the Oder; viz., Mecklenburg with part of Pomerania, and 
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and Brandenburg, to which are to be added Schleswig-Holstein, 
Jutland, Denmark with its isles, and the southern part of 
Sweden. The earliest home of the Slavs was on the middle 
and upper course of the Dneiper, extending westward toward 
the Carpathians, and the Vistula. Between them and the sea 
were the Baltic peoples. The boundary to the north was 
formed by the Finns, while to the south and west the Slavs 
came in contact with the Thracians and their kindred, the 
Dacians and Getae. Finally between the Slavs and the Indo- 
Iranians extended the Sarmatians and the Scythians. The 
leaders of the latter bore Iranian names, and on the whole it 
seems best to class them as an Iranian people. 

The territory, within which the original home must be 
sought, is thus reduced to a long narrow strip of land, running 
from the north of France through Europe into Asia. Further 
than this certain scholars, of whom Kretschmer, and Brug- 
mann are the most prominent, believe that it is impossible to go. 
Not that they believe, as Cuno did, that this extension over a 
vast territory represents the original conditions under which 
the Indo-European language developed. Onthecontrary, they 
too posit an earlier period of still greater linguistic unity in 
a much smaller territory, but deny that we have any means for 
locating its boundaries. To discuss the reasons for this scep- 
ticism would require too long a digression into the general 
question of the validity of the methods of linguistic-historical 
investigation. The scepticism has served a good end in point- 
ing out certain undeniable defects in earlier methods. It is, 
however, possible to avoid these and still reach conclusions 
safer, if not so definite as those of earlier investigators. When 
such conclusions are rejected, because they do not tell all we 
would wish to know, the scepticism becomes exaggerated into 
the position of those who will take no bread, unless the whole 
loaf be given. 

An attempt at a more definite answer may be begun by 
raising the question of whether the Indo-Europeans were or 
were not acquainted with the sea. The Latin word for ‘‘sea’’ 
mare has close equivalents in Old Irish muir, Gothic maret, 
Old Church Slavonic morje, and Lithuanian mares; there are 
also derivatives from the same element in Greek fpvyoc, Eng- 
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lish brack, and Low German brakig. The word is wanting, 
however, in the Indo-Iranian, Albanian and Armenian lan- 
guages. The absence of a word from these two last branches 
of the family is never significant, because each has replaced 
a large portion of its vocabulary with borrowed words. But, 
that a word does not occur in the Indo-Iranian branch is a 
fact that must be taken into consideration. As the difficulty 
is a typical one, it is well to notice the three possible explana- 
tions. (1) The word was once common to all of the Indo- 
Europeans, and has been lost by the Indo-Iranians. In sup- 
port may be urged that these peoples lived for a long time at 
a distance from the sea, and that even in the time of the Rig 
Veda a word for sea is wanting. (2) The word may have 
belonged to the parent language but extended over only a 
portion of its territory; either because part of the people were 
unacquainted with the sea, or because they had for it in their 
dialect another designation. (3) The Indo-Europeans were 
unacquainted with the sea, but at a later time in the course of 
their dispersion one of the peoples (probably the Celts) 
reached the shore of the sea, and gave it its name. This word 
then passed as a loan-word into the other languages, but did 
not extend to the Indo-Iranians. 

In the present case we are able to reject quite confidently 
the third alternative, because the word (a neuter i-stem) is 
of an extremely old formation that had ceased to be a pro- 
ductive type before the separation of the various languages. 
A decision between the two first hypotheses (of which the 
first seems preferable) is unnecessary, as in either case the 
territory must border upon the sea. Within the territory 
already described as the possible limits of the home are but 
two seas to claim consideration, the Baltic and the Black. 
Each of these locations has at present its advocates, of whom 
the most prominent are Hirt for the Baltic, and Schrader for 
the Black Sea. ; 

A number of indications, each slight in itself, point with 
more or less certainty towards the shores of the Baltic. In 
the first place, the eel is not found in the rivers that flow into 
the Black Sea. Apparently cognate designations of the eel 
are Latin anguilla, Greek éyyeduc, Lithuanian ungurys, Old 
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Prussian angurgis, and Russian ugort. Unfortunately it may 
be contended, though for the Greek with the greatest improb- 
ability, that these are all diminutives formed independently 
from the common word for snake (Latin anguis and its kin- 
dred), and thus no proof that the Indo-Europeans before their 
separation were acquainted with the eel. That the Indo- 
Europeans were acquainted with the bear is indisputable. 
Compare Sanskrit rksa, Avestan aresa, Greek 4pxroc, Latin 
ursus, Armenian arj, and the doubtful etymons Albanian ari, 
and Middle Irish art. That the word did not survive in the 
Teutonic, Baltic, and Slavic languages is probably to be con- 
nected with superstitious ideas about the demoniacal nature 
of the beast, and the consequent inadvisability of mentioning 
its realname. The habitat of the bear is not narrowly limited. 
Travellers report its presence even in the wood islands of the 
steppes. So, while the knowledge of the bear seems most 
natural in the woods of northern Europe, it does not enable 
us to reject absolutely the theory of a home in southern Russia. 
With equal certainty we may assert that the Indo-European 
possessed boats, for words cognate with Latin navis are found 
in every branch of the family except the Balto-Slavic. There 
are also prehistoric words for oar and row but not for sail 
and mast. Most probably then the Indo-European boats were 
dugouts propelled by oars. As such boats require for their con- 
struction the trunks of large trees, it seems most natural to 
place the home of the Indo-Europeans within a wooded coun- 
try. The cogency of the conclusion may be avoided by point- 
ing to savage tribes that import canoes, ef. Buecher, Industrial 
Evolution, p. 64. Words for winter, summer, and spring also 
seem to be prehistoric. At first sight this triple division of 
the year appears better suited to northern Europe than to the 
climate of the steppes. Schrader’s attempt to show that the 
earliest division of the year was into two seasons may be pro- 
nounced a failure; but it is possible to point with Kretschmer 
to the fact that in southern Russia also there is a transition 
season from winter to summer, though from his description 
it is open to doubt whether it is sufficiently marked to induce 
a primitive people to give it a name. 
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The question on which the decision finally turns is a 
broader one. The steppes of southern Russia are adapted to 
the life of cattle raising nomads; the woodlands and fields of 
northern Europe could support only an agricultural people. 
The decision of the question whether the Indo-Europeans 
were an agricultural or nomadic people will consequently fur- 
nish a criterion for locating their home in the one or the other 
of these territories. The linguistic evidence, however, is 
open to a double interpretation as in the case of the word for 
sea. A large number of agricultural terms, such as field, 
plough, ploughshare, harrow, sow, seed, grain, mow, sickle 
and others, besides designations of certain varieties of grain, 
are common to the languages of Europe, but are not shared 
by the Indo-Iranian languages. The opinion of scholars is 
still divided as to whether these are words lost by the Indo- 
Iranians in consequence of their later adoption of a nomadic 
life, or whether they represent an acquisition made by the 
Europeans in common after their separation from the Indo- 
Iranians. Considerations of space prevent any but the 
briefest statement of the reasons for my accepting the first 
alternative, because (1) Of the archaic form of some of the 
words. (2) Of the archeological evidence for the practise 
of agriculture in Europe from the stone-period on. (3) 
Ethnological studies have shown that the Aristotelian belief, 
that agriculture develops from a nomadic life, is a reversal 
of the normal process of development. (4) The wagon, which 
is undoubtedly Indo-European, was originally an agricultural 
implement. (5) The organization of the family in Indo- 
European times implies an agricultural form of life. Finally, 
on the opposite hypothesis, traces of this period of common 
development should be found in the languages of Europe, and 
this is admittedly not the case. 

Etymologies for names of trees show on the whole similar 
conditions. Here, however, some correspondences extend also 
to the Indo-Iranians, thus strengthening the belief that in the 
main we are dealing with a loss on the part of the Indo- 
Iranians of names for things that no longer entered familiarly 
into their life. A cognate name for the beech is found in 
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Germanic, Latin, and Greek (here in the sense of oak), and 
may be considered prehistoric. As the tree is not found to 
the east of a line drawn from Konigsburg to the Crimea, the 
original home must have been in part to the west of that line, 
while the absence of the word from the eastern branches of 
the family may be due to the fact that these branches were 
originally located farther to the east. 

The result then, is that the home of the Indo-Europeans 
is to be sought on the shores of the Baltic, on both sides of the 
line which marks the eastern limit of the beech. To the 
south a natural boundary is furnished by the Carpathians, 
while it is impossible to fix limits to their extension towards 
the east and west. This is the region within which the most 
conservative of the Indo-European languages is located, and 
is also the location from which the dispersion of the family 
can best be explained. 

In conclusion, the prospects for further progress may be 
considered. In the past, progress has come largely from the 
help given to linguistic science by prehistoric archeology and by 
ethnology. It would be presumptuous for one not a worker 
in those fields to attempt to predict what light they may still 
afford. It should, however, be remarked that Much has re- 
cently endeavored to show that the neo-lithic civilization of 
Europe originated on the coasts and islands of the west Baltic. 
His claim that this land is also the home of the Indo-Euro- 
peans involves the perilous assumption that the limits of 
material culture and ethnic limits coincide. The objection to 
be urged against this view is the great change undergone at 
an early time by the Indo-European language there located, 
but further study may show that his results are not incom- 
patible with the location of the Indo-European home on the 
eastern Baltic. Meanwhile, the approximation of conclusions 
reached by such different paths is noteworthy. In linguistic 
work the great thing to be desired is the determination of the 
relative chronology of linguistic changes that took place in 
prehistoric times. If this were accomplished, many of the 
facts known about prehistoric things could be put in the 
proper perspective, and difficuties of the types already men- 
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tioned would disappear. For this, it must be confessed the 
prospects are not bright. On the other hand, the question of 
the relation of the Indo-Europeans and Finns seems almost 
on the verge of solution. When it is solved, it will probably 
afford another factor for the determination of the home of 
the Indo-Europeans. 

Grorce M. Botiine. 





TWO CATHOLIC MEDIEVAL EDUCATORS. 
II. GUARINO DA VERONA. 
1. Early Life and Studies. 


The early Renaissance produced another famous Italian 
schoolmaster, Guarino da Verona. His name has frequently 
occurred in the preceding pages. A renowned humanist and 
successful teacher he brought a distinction to Ferrara like 
that enjoyed by Mantua during the residence of Vittorino. 

Guarino was born of respectable parents at Verona, in 
1374. His father, Bartolomeo, was, for a time at least, in the 
military service of the Lord of Verona. At his death in 1386 
he was a prisoner of war with many of his countrymen in 
Padua.' 

Guarino received his elementary education in Verona, go- 
ing later for higher studies to Venice. His colleagues after- 
wards wrote of his exceptional talents, his quick perception, 
strong memory, powers of expression, and great industry 
noticeable even in these early years. 

In Venice we note that he formed an intimate friendship 
with Paolo Zane, a nobleman, who became his great admirer 
and benefactor. 

For his university course in letters he resorted to the 
school of Ravenna in Padua. Besides encountering Vittorino 
in that training school of famous literary men, he enjoyed the 
distinguished company of the embryo humanists Girolamo 
Donati, Pier Paolo Vergerio, Gemistos Polenton and others.” 

Sabbadini maintains that Conversino’s school was not hu- 
manistic; yet this Ravenna is believed to be the famulus of 
Petrarch; and the one who, in the number of disciples and 
literary men he developed, so closely resembled Vittorino. 
Other writers imply that he was humanistic in spirit, and 
" *R, Babbadini, Giornale Ligustico, 1891, no. 1; Monnier, I, 176; Symonds, 
II, 299; Tiraboschi, VI, 968; Ginguéné, III, 280; Fabricius, II, 112. 

*Monnier, ibid.; Sabbadini, ibid. 
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Padua did not wait until the arrival of Barzizza to feel the 
impulse of the literary revival.® 

When Guarino left Padua his career as a teacher was begun. 
Verona, his native city, furnished the scene of his first labors. 
That he taught with success, seems beyond doubt; but interest 
in Guarino, at this period, is centered rather in the develop- 
ment of the humanist, than of the teacher. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that real definite information concerning his 
school is wanting, or perhaps to the interest of those who have 
studied his movements, who were more concerned with his 
character as a humanist than as a teacher. 

Guarino participated in the literary life of Verona, but his 
tastes were different from those of his associates. The 
choicest in the vernacular or the modern Latin could not 
satisfy his growing desire for the ancient writers. Although 
he labored in Verona with all the zeal of his youth, his mind 
reverted frequently to that new and unexpected activity which 
had carried the Florentines back into another world. Since 
1397, when Florence induced Emmanuel Chrysoloras, am- 
bassador from Constantinople to Venice, to become their in- 
structor in Greek, and the first enthusiasm among Italians for 
classic learning appeared, Guarino longed to behold this re- 
opening to the western world of a long hidden literary 
treasure. 

He could not leave Verona at that time. In 1400 Chry- 
soloras had transferred his school to Pavia. Guarino prob- 
ably corresponded with him. The Greek’s success despite 
his experience with Niccolo Niccoli had been remarked every- 
where. There was no fear that he would leave Italy, so wide 
and promising a field for his teaching. Perhaps Guarino en- 
tertained the hope of being able later to become his pupil. 
When it became known, however, that Chrysoloras intended 
to accompany his emperor to Constantinople, and not to 
return, Guarino repaired to Venice, and arranged with Chry- 
soloras to accompany the royal party to the Orient.° 


*Rosmini, 150; Woodward, 3; Sabbadini, 4. 

*Tiraboschi, VI, 985. 

*Sabbadini, 20; Ginguéné, III, 281; Symonds, II, 299; Perrens, I, 233. 
cuB16 
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Paolo Zane, admiring the determination of the young 
humanist, for Guarino was then about twenty-nine years of 
age, bore the expenses of the journey. In Constantinople 
Guarino was received into the household of Chrysoloras, 
where his services as a domestic were to compensate for the 
lodging and the instruction he received. Emmanuel Chry- 
soloras and his nephew John were his teachers. Naturally 
Guarino, with his passion for the new tongue, was constantly 
studying to master it in speaking and in writing. Much of 
his time was passed among the domestics of the family, and 
Greek was the only language he could use. This experience 
was invaluable. 


2. Illustrious career as a humanist. 
After five years in Constantinople Guarino returned to 
Italy, unquestionably the best Greek scholar of his day. He 
had temporary engagements at Verona and Bologna, but his 
illustrious career as a humanist teacher really began at Flor- 
ence in 1410.6 His advent caused almost as great a com- 
motion in the republic as that of Chrysoloras, the first great 
professor of Greek in the west.7 His reception was indeed 
most flattering. He entered immediately into the distin- 
guished society of humanists which then included Niccolo 
Niccoli, Carlo Marzuppini, Poggio, Leonardo Bruni, Filelfo, 
and Ambrogio Traversari. | 
Guarino resided in Florence only four years, but he left 
there a lasting memory. He was a notable figure in the liter- 
ary history of the republic. Writers mention him as one of 
three most brilliant professors of the Studio. With Aurispa 
and Filelfo, who like himself had studied in Greece, he gave 
a new impulse to the pursuit of the humanities.® 
While rejoicing in his success and the fame which accom- 
panied it, Guarino encountered at Florence, after a time, a 
lively opposition. He had renewed old friendships, had 
formed many new ones, but he had also found some bitter 


*Tiraboschi, VI, 969. 

*Rashdall, II, p. I, 49, mentions Leontius Pilatus professor of Homer, at 
Florence, in 1360. 

* Monnier, I, 153. 
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enemies. These latter repeatedly harassed him, and un- 
doubtedly hastened his departure from the city.® 

In Venice Guarino entered upon that portion of his career 
in which we are mostly interested. He labored there more 
as a schoolmaster than as a professor. If his reception at 
Florence was flattering, his entrance into Venice was trium- 
phant. All the Venetians knew him, either by acquaintance 
or by reputation. Some remembered him as a youth in their 
city, later as the eager student about to journey to Greece. 
Others were included among Guarino’s most intimate corre- 
spondents. Guarino felt like one returning home. The re- 
ception gratified him immensely. His prospects in school 
work appeared most encouraging, for although Venice had sat 
under famous teachers like Barzizza, or Chrysoloras, she had 
never enjoyed a permanent school under a humanist. 

We may pause for a little in this review of Guarino’s life 
to glance at the type of school which he managed in Venice. 
It is characteristic of those which he established later at 
Verona and Ferrara. His method of teaching will be dis- 
cussed later, when we arrive at his most famous school in 
Ferrara. 

We have already examined this same type in Padua and in 
Mantua. It was not original with Guarino, nor with Vittorino. 
Other scholars had conducted such institutions for their stu- 
dents, but it must be admitted that Guarino improved upon 
the methods of his predecessors in this undertaking, and 
transformed what was really a boarding place for students 
into a school. It is quite probable that Vittorino learned the 
successful management of his contubernium from Guarino, 
for it was at this time that he studied Greek under the disciple 
of Chrysoloras. 

In this more perfect development of the camerata, or stu- 
dent family, attributed to Guarino, we note that the ‘‘maestro’’ 
has complete charge over the students. He is not merely a 
prefect of discipline, but a director of the studies and life of 
his pupils. He is the father of many sons who have all things 
in common. His office is to guide their activities, develop 





*Sabbadini, 42. 
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their powers, and cultivate in them the highest tastes. 
Guarino’s aim was to produce in them literary men, another 
generation of humanists, who would be leaders in thought, 
exemplars of virtue, and, in short, eminent men. We have 
already seen how successfully this boarding school was di- 
rected by the schoolmaster of Mantua; we shall witness an 
example of Guarino’s success in his pedagogical work of 
Ferrara. 

Venice had profited immensely by the five years residence 
of Guarino. The fame of the city had increased with that of 
its renowned pedagogue. It came to be regarded as a centre 
of literary activity. Guarino and his pupils maintained a 
lively correspondence with some of the greatest writers in 
Italy. Their works of translation from the Greek into Latin, 
their orations, various treatises, and collections of manuscripts 
were accomplishments of great moment among the cultured 
classes of the cities of northern Italy. Venice, however, made 
apparently no effort to retain Guarino, when it was rumored 
that he contemplated the transfer of his school to Verona. 
The situation there must have been disagreeable, for Guarino 
had no engagement to draw him to Verona. He entered the 
latter city in 1419. 

In his native city once again, he opened school, with the 
youths of some of the best families as his pupils. The return 
to the associations of his youth awakened a spirit much de- 
pressed after the disappointments and ill-treatment experi- 
enced in his last abode. His letters are more vivacious and 
cheerful. Bright prospects appear before him. The town 
council engages him to lecture publicly for a period of five 
years with a good compensation. He is allowed to conduct his 
private school also.’° 

Inducements come from Florence and even Venice to re- 
turn, and the Gonzaghi at Mantua invite him to become the 
tutor at their court. He was obliged to refuse all, for during 
this residence in Verona, Guarino became deeply interested 
not only in the literary life of the Veronese, but also in their 
social and political life. He represented his fellow citizens on 


* Sabbadini, 106. 
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many notable occasions, delivering addresses of welcome to 
dignitaries and distinguished guests, and going abroad on 
missions of public interest. Here more than elsewhere 
Guarino appears as the man of public affairs engaged in the 
active service of his fellow citizens. None can accuse him of 
inability in this respect, after his ten years active residence, 
for during eight of these years he held some public office.!! 


3. His famous school. 

In 1430 Guarino accepted the invitation of Niccolo d’Este 
Marchese of Ferrara to conduct the education of his son 
Lionello, then twenty-three years of age. Guarino, now ap- 
proaching the sixties, undertook the work for which he is as 
an educator chiefly renowned. In addition to his office as tutor 
to the young marchese, Guarino still maintained his private 
school.1?_  Lionello had already received his primary educa- 
tion and had spent a few years at a military school. Guarino’s 
aim was, first, to impart to Lionello the culture and learning 
most becoming a prince of that time; second, with a stable 
position and income under a noble so favorable to learning, 
to develop a great academy and make Ferrara, what it was 
far from being then, a center for classical learning."* 

In these endeavors he eminently succeeded. Lionello, who 
was under his tutelage for about five years, became one of the 
conspicuous figures in the literary world of his day. 

‘‘Granting,’’ as Symonds says, ‘‘that the reputation for 
learning was lightly conferred on princes by their literary 
parasites, it seems certain that Lionello derived more than 
a mere smattering in culture from his tutor. Amid the pleas- 
ures of the chase, to which he was passionately devoted, and 
the distractions of the gayest courts in Italy, he found time 
to correspond on topics of scholarship with Poggio, Filelfo, 
Decembro, and Francesco Barbaro. His conversation turned 
habitually upon the fashionable themes of antique ethics, and 
his favorite companions were men of polite education.’”* 

4 Sabbadini, 143. 

“Vespasiano, II, 230; Symonds, II, 290; Burckhardt, 215; Tiraboschi, 
VI, 973, 

“ Babbadini, 226. 

“Symonds, II, 299. 
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That Lionello did not become a humanist could not be 
attributed to any defect in Guarino’s system of training. The 
circumstances of his life were not conducive to the develop- 
ment of high literary powers. His prose writings lack orig- 
inality and any strong personal characteristics, but his Italian 
poems reach a higher standard than most similar productions 
of his time. Moreover he manifested through life a laudable 
ambition for literary fame and as a prince contributed much 
to the promotion of learning.'® 

As for the school conducted by Guarino during these last 
thirty years of his life, it ranks as the most successful of his 
undertakings. When Lionello’s instruction was finished, 
Guarino became a professor in the University of Ferrara. 
His lecture halls were crowded with students from every part 
of Europe. In his private school were scholars from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Greece, who 
came, eager, as Pius II. says, ‘‘per apprenderne la lingua 
greca e latina.’’?° 

Ferrara responded to his efforts, and Guarino brought the 
city to the foremost place among the humanistic centers of 
Italy. As Padua was transformed by the genius of Gasparino 
Barzizza, and Mantua by the life-work of Vittorino da Feltre, 
so Ferrara, under the influence of Guarino, first embraced the 
humanistic doctrine and propagated it with success.!7 


4, Educational method. 

The study of his educational method is rendered difficult 
by the absence of any written treatise on the subject by 
Guarino himself. His letters afford us a view of some of his 
principles. For many others we are indebted to his distin- 
guished son, Battista, whose treatise, ‘‘De Ordine Docendi et 
Studendi,’’ embodies the theory and practice of Guarino on 
the method of teaching and studying the classical authors.'® 

Guarino’s school at Verona received the appellation ‘‘La 
Paradisetto.’’ Here again, the name, given perhaps by the 


** Tiraboschi, VI, 976; Monnier, I, 241. 
* Tiraboschi, VI, 975; Monnier, I, 241. 
 Sabbadini, 215; Monnier, I, 177. 

* Woodward, 161. 
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pupils, furnishes us with an idea of the surroundings and 
spirit of Guarino’s institution. Like Vittorino he always 
sought a choice location for his contuberniwum. When pos- 
sible he acquired a villa removed from the noise of the city, 
which afforded facilities for games in the open field and ex- 
cursions into the country.’® 

This type of school which represented the theory of Italian 
educators of the fifteenth century contrasts strongly with 
some illustrations of English schools of the same period, 
where in rather cheerless rooms the urchins, while kneeling, 
recited or listened in painful reverence to the teacher.” 

Of next importance in Guarino’s scheme of education is 
his idea of the teacher. The successful master must be a 
cultured and learned man, capable of imparting sound instruc- 
tion to young and impressionable minds. Dignified in bear- 
ing, he commands the respect due to a parent or guardian. He 
will not have recourse to the rod as a means of obtaining re- 
sults in intellectual work, but will adopt punishment only as 
a last resource. He strives to win the affection and con- 
fidence of the pupil by his gentleness and unfailing sympathy. 

Such was Guarino, both as a tutor and master. He pos- 
sessed in a high degree these qualities of mind and heart 
which he considered necessary in the teacher. Although 
Burckhardt believes that he lacked that wise self-restraint and 
kindly sweetness ‘‘which graced the character of Vittorino,’’ 
for, ‘‘Guarino was easily betrayed into a violence of temper,’’ 
still there is no proof that he manifested any such character- 
istics before his pupils. The outbursts that we know of were 
quarrels and literary feuds between Guarino and his learned 
contemporaries, Niccolo Niccoli, Filelfo, Poggio and George 
of Trebizond. These can be condoned upon a knowledge of 
the cireumstances which provoked them. Such strifes were 
common occurrences in those days of bitter jealousies.”! 

That he loved his pupil Lionello and was loved in return 
is evidenced beyond doubt by their letters. The master is 
solicitous for the pupil in all things, in studies, health, and 

® Monnier, I, 176. a 

* Drane, II, 290. 

™ Burckhardt, 215. 
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conduct. The pupil has constant recourse to him for direction 
and assistance with his work, and even during the vacation 
seeks his advice upon reading and study.?? 

Guarino’s correspondence also shows that he established 
lasting bonds of friendship and affection with his pupils dur- 
ing their sojourn at his school. He was enthusiastic over 
some of his most successful scholars or rather his sons as he 
termed them. Even after their departure from the ‘‘fami- 
glia,’’ he remained their counselor and director. His sym- 
pathy was a stimulus to their zeal and his praise sufficient 
reward for their labors. He never hesitated to commend 
them in their triumphs, or express to them his satisfaction and 
pride over their attainments. There was no simulation in his 
rejoicing when Francesco Barbaro’s work, ‘‘De Re Uxoria,’’ 
provoked the universal praise of the humanists, or when 
Alberto da Sarteano preached a most effective course of lec- 
tures at Ferrara during the lent of 1434. 

This familiarity between master and pupil Guarino re- 
garded as the first step in his educational process. He then 
required in the pupil a taste for learning. Where this ap- 
peared the beginnings were most favorable; if it were lack- 
ing, then it was to be speedily acquired and developed. When 
the effort to produce it proved unsuccessful, the pupil could 
no longer remain in the school. His presence would be per- 
nicious to the others, and particularly to the young. But 
when the appetite was once aroused, and the first pleasure of 
learning experienced, the pupil could be relied upon, he be- 
lieved, to seek eagerly for the riches of knowledge which alone 
are durable and everlasting. 

Individual attention to the students was absolutely neces- 
sary for this procedure. In the school Guarino constantly 
sought to give it, and with the humanist, agreed that it was 
imperatively required for the younger scholars. In higher 
classes, and particularly in the university, it was not advo- 
cated. There the audiences should be large, for greater 
numbers stimulated the lecturer. But in the school each 
mind and character should be known at the outset in order to 


= Sabbadini, 235. 
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give proper direction to its growth and development. For 
this reason small classes were allotted to a teacher. 

There can be no question that in the department of studies 
greatest importance was attached to letters. Guarino be- 
lieved this to be the most fundamental and broadest of all 
studies. (His ambition, too, was to produce literary scholars, 
another generation of humanists.) While other subjects were 
subordinated to the classics, and that completeness in training 
which we behold in Mantua was not attained, it is not just to 
observe, with Monnier, who institutes a comparison between 
the two schools, that Ferrara became, after all, only ‘‘un 
institut d’éloquence’’ whereas Mantua was ‘‘un institut de 
vie,?* 

Guarino’s system was designed to impart a broad and full 
culture, after his conception of what a complete education 
should be. Lionello became a no less successful governor be- 
cause of his cultivation of a literary taste, and no less skilful 
in arms after his tutelage under the humanist. The contrary, 
rather, seems true. Guarino guarded against dilettantism 
and one-sidedness by a systematic endeavor to train his 
scholars for active work in public life by developing along 
with the intellect, a vigorous body, and a noble character. 

This formation of the intellect has been styled his literary 
education, for it was chiefly a training in letters. As we have 
observed, Guarino even from the beginning of his career as 
a teacher, believed that the study of the ancient authors was 
the basis of all education. They were his authorities in all 
that pertained to culture and science. His scholars were to 
be thoroughly familiar with their thought and modes of ex- 
pression. 

Latin writers took precedence, the language of ancient 
Rome was now the language of the learned and cultured so- 
ciety in which Guarino’s scholars were to live. Further- 
more, it was the recognized medium of intercourse of the 
educated throughout the world, the only tongue in which the 
works of genius could receive an international audience, and 
be preserved immortally.*4 


* Monnier, I, 241. 
“Cf. Graf, Ch. XV. 
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One understands the primary importance given in the 
curriculum to clear and sustained enunciation in speaking and 
in reading. Conversation, as well as oratory, had become a 
fine art. What Burchhardt said of a later period of the 
Renaissance is true, in a less degree, of this epoch. ‘‘In Italy 

. people of every origin, if they had the needful talent 
and culture, spent their time in conversation and the polished 
interchange of jest and earnest. . . . If we are to take the 
writers of dialogues literally, the loftiest problems of human 
existence were not excluded from the conversation of thinking 
men, and the production of noble thoughts was not, as was 
commonly the case in the north, the work of solitude, but of 
society.2> In social intercourse one who had anything of im- 
portance to say, must shape his speech, and clothe his thought 
in a style that would conform to the canons of good writing. 

Exercises in reading aloud prepared for these accomplish- 
ments. Guarino urged Lionello to continue his reading dur- 
ing vacation. He should read in a high voice, ‘‘voce alta,”’ 
not mouthing his words. He recommended the practice for 
a better understanding of his author, and as an aid to di- 
gestion.?® 

The first steps in the mastery of language began with the 
study of grammar. The elements were scrupulously learned 
at the outset, and retained by constant drills and examina- 
tions. These elements comprised the rules governing the 
parts of speech. As an aid to the acquisition of these rules 
the compendium compiled by Guarino was employed. Prog- 
ress was made by the study of their use in the simple prose 
of historical writers. Then the frequent oral and written 
exercises in the technique of grammar gave the intimate ac- 
quaintance and firm grasp of a subject considered by the 
humanist to be the portal to all knowledge.?* 

As the class was accustomed to speak Latin this result was 
speedily obtained. The exercises illustrating the rules, were 
given at an early stage in the course and promoted concur- 
rently the development of a good style. Throughout the 


* Burekhardt, 383. 
* Sabbadini, 235. 
* Pius, II, quoted in Woodward, 144. 
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process of study one must observe that grammar is preparing 
for the same superior quality of expression in speaking and 
in writing. 

This two-fold purpose was always kept in view. For 
oratory there existed a remote and immediate preparation. 
The practice of reading aloud was intended to acquaint the 
young scholars with the established forms of oratory em- 
ployed by the ancients. The student supplied the gestures, 
suiting the action to the word. Composition after these 
forms, which continued until the last years, gave completeness 
and elegance in oratorical style. 

The art of delivery remained an important phase in the 
training of the orator. While we have no striking instances 
of the younger members of Guarino’s school delivering famous 
publie orations, there were notable occasions when his pupils 
distinguished themselves by remarkable exhibitions of orator- 
ical skill. When Guarino was in Venice, his scholars were 
often sought by neighboring towns to deliver orations on 
special festive occasions. 

The laws of prosody were diligently studied, not only for 
a correct understanding and appreciation of the poets, but as a 
guide to composition in verse and even in prose. Rhythm 
having been most frequently used by ancient orators, the 
young humanist should be able to recognize it in their writings 
and to use it in his own. A compendium served to give a 
rudimentary knowledge of the rules of quantity and metre, 
but the desired proficiency only came after diligent study of 
the poets. One should know Virgil so as to quote him from 
memory. Battista said that the great Mantuan poet as a 
subject of deep and regular study must always stand, not first, 
but alone.?® 

In Battista’s treatise we have a list of the poets and prose 
writers with appreciations of their respective values. Un- 
doubtedly these were the judgments of Guarino on the relative 
merits of his favorite authors. Statius, he recommended, 
should follow Virgil in order. The Metamorphoses of Ovid 





* Woodward, 170. The estimation indeed of the entire later Middle Ages. 
Cf. Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages. 
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gave an introductory knowledge of mythology. Terence and 
Juvenal could be an aid in acquiring vocabulary. Plautus was 
highly estimated for his eloquence and humor; Horace for his 
delicacy of expression; Persius and Lucan had their peculiar 
literary virtues and with others were reserved for older 
pupils. 

Among the prose writers some were read for a two-fold 
purpose. Cicero, for instance, with Quintilian became as in 
Vittorino’s school, the text-book in the class of oratory. His- 
tory was largely pursued in Valerius Maximus and Justin, 
and Natural History in the work of Pliny. 

The geography of Strabo, translated by Guarino, at the 
instance of Pope Nicholas V, we may add in passing, seems to 
have been one of the few real text-books studied more for its 
contents than for its literary form.*® 

In ‘‘De ordine docendi et studendi,’’ Greek is accorded as 
high a place as Latin in the rank of studies; but some believe 
that it did not receive such attention as might be expected in 
the school of so famous a Greek scholar. It is believed that 
more was done in Greek at Mantua than in any of Guarino’s 
schools.*° It is beyond doubt that Guarino believed scholar- 
ship in Latin to be impossible without a knowledge of Greek. 
The latter was the older tongue and had given many of its 
peculiarities in word construction and literary form to the 
language of the Empire. Cicero, Horace, Cato and Quintilian 
advocated its study for this reason. The belief of Quintilian 
that it should be studied before Latin was not deemed a prac- 
ticable procedure, since Latin was to be the language after- 
wards used in daily life by the scholars.*4_ Under the present 
system it is pursued after a thorough mastery of Latin. The 
ability of Guarino’s pupils to translate whole Greek works 
after one year’s study proved the wisdom of his plan. 

As with Latin, the beginnings in Greek are made by a long 
and faithful study of the grammar. After the rudiments are 
learned, easy authors are read to acquire a vocabulary and an 
acquaintance with form. 

* Tiraboschi, VI, 977. 

*” Woodward, 160, note. 
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The treasures of Greek poetry are first discovered for the 
student in the Jliad. His knowledge of the Latin poets en- 
ables him to see the beauties of the master from whom they 
drew their inspiration. The similarities observed will inter- 
est him and stimulate his studies. He proceeds then to read 
the heroic poets and the dramatists. Meanwhile his vocab- 
ulary increases, and as an aid to memory he is advised to 
make notes as he reads. At this point he is prepared to learn 
the rules of accentuation, and study their application in his 
authors. Composition in Greek was attempted from the be- 
ginning. It gave facility in constructing and translating, and 
had great influence in the cultivation of an elevated style. 

In conjunction with this study of Greek a finer standard 
in Latin must be attained. The best models of style and 
especially Cicero, in his letters, must always be at hand to 
develop a refined expression in speaking and in writing. In 
short, all the knowledge acquired should be used; for a dis- 
tinguished style is based on a wide and varied knowledge. 
‘‘Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.’”*? 

Other subjects, such as Ethics, Astrology and Roman Law 
received attention in the school at Ferrara, but the evident 
aim was the same as for the study of mythology, geography 
and perhaps history—to enable the pupil to comprehend the 
thought and appreciate the allusions in the writings of poet, 
philosopher or historian of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Guarino was a professed admirer of the best forms of 
Italian literature. The writings of his scholars in verse and 
prose prove sufficiently that the vernacular was not neglected 
in the curriculum. 

Nor can the charge be sustained that Guarino’s method of 
education did not prepare youth for a participation in the 
active life and movements of the time. He could form the 
noble to occupy his station with grace and to govern with 
clemency and justice, and he could take the clever son of a 
peasant and, making a humanist of him, prepare him for a 
famous and successful career; for in those times the literati 
were sought on all sides; in the towns as schoolmasters; in the 
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universities as professors; in the courts as diplomats, secre- 
taries and tutors. De facto, his alumni became eminent in 
all these capacities, as poets and prose writers, lecturers, 
translators, lawyers, bishops and priests of the Church. 

Guarino endeavored to educate the whole man, to develop 
all his powers of intellect, body and heart. He adopted phys- 
ical culture not less enthusiastically than Vittorino, finding 
sufficient authority for his course in the habits of the ancients. 
The chase, to which Lionello was so devoted, being recom- 
mended by Xenophon, received the approbation and encour- 
agement of Guarino. He pointed out that this sport had its 
serious side, for in many ways it was a preparation for fight- 
ing in war. The skill, courage, and endurance so necessary in 
a soldier and leader would be exercised in the young hunter.** 

All should learn to swim. How many illustrious persons 
in antiquity, like Cesar and Alexander, enjoyed the sport! 
Ball games, vigorous exercises, and walking were also sanc- 
tioned by the examples of the great men of the past. They 
could not be an unworthy part of the modern school course, 
for their beneficial effect on the mind was undoubted. 

In this department we observe a most pronounced evidence 
of the return to the Greco-Roman conception of education, 
and what has been said of Vittorino in this aspect of his train- 
ing can be repeated for Guarino.** 

Many hesitate to attribute to Guarino that same perfection 
in teaching morality which they willingly concede to Vittorino, 
the principal reason being that the former was not so intensely 
religious as the latter, and was more affected by the religious 
spirit of the revival. The appreciation of Vittorino’s char- 
acter by Symonds is representative of many others. ‘‘This 
incomparable teacher of youth,’’ he says, ‘‘ undertook the de- 
fence of Beccadelli’s obscene verses; this anchorite of human- 
ism penned virulent invectives with the worst of his contem- 
poraries.’’*® 

Assuredly Guarino does not manifest so deep a religious 
spirit as Vittorino, but he is far from being pagan in spirit. 

* Sabbadini, 231; Monnier, I, 239. ore wr 
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A mere cursory review of his life must convince that he re- 
mained a Christian and a Catholic even during his most de- 
voted years to classic life and thought. Many of his most 
intimate friends were dignitaries of the Church, and he al- 
lowed one of his sons to enter the priesthood. His apprecia- 
tion of Beceadelli’s poem l’Ermaphrodito appeared in the form 
of a preface to the work. This he later retracted at the in- 
stance of a priest, Sarteano, his former pupil. He protested 
at the time that he had been misunderstood, that his com- 
mendation of the verses referred only to their literary worth 
and not to their moral content.** 

It is certain that with his private pupil he insisted on the 
cultivation of the Christian virtues. He exacted from his stu- 
dents a high standard of morality, despite the accounts some- 
times met of abuses discovered in his school. That he often 
quoted heathen authorities in support of the virtues he in- 
culeated, was not unusual. This was a habit of mind with 
the humanists. Pius II, for instance, indulged in the same 
practice in his epistle ‘‘ De educatione liberorum’’ addresed to 
Ladislas, King of Bohemia. 

Guarino’s manner of life was a strong and constant ex- 
ample in the teaching of morality. For temperance in living 
and devotion to a high ideal, he ranks among the best teachers 
of his day. In his private life he was irreproachable. Asa 
husband and father he portrays an admirable and exemplary 
character. 

It is true that he does not manifest the altruistic and re- 
tiring spirit of his contemporary in Mantua; but such qualities 
are scarcely to be looked for in one whose expressed ambition 
was to win immortal fame in letters, and whose career was 
so much affected by the stirring intellectual movements of 
the period. 


5. Influence on scholarship. 
As a teacher it is not easy to exaggerate his influence. Many 
of the learned men of the succeeding generation prided them- 
selves on having been his pupils.*7 To this labor of develop- 


* Sabbadini, 224, 225. 
* Burckhardt, 215. 
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ing future leaders in thought his great reputation in his own 
century and those that followed is principally due. He formed 
a multitude of disciples during his long career. These he 
inspired with an absorbing love for the study of the classic 
writings. It was as one of the zealous restorers of this litera- 
ture, and those studies necessary for its revival, that he 
merited the grand eulogies expressed of him by the writers 
of his time.** 

Frazius believed that Guarino produced more scholars than 
all the pedagogues of the period. In his encomium, he says: 
‘Ab hoe uno plures docti et eloquentes viri facti sunt, quam 
a ceteris omnibus hujus ordinis, ut non immerito quidem de 
eo dixerit, quod de Isocrate dictum ferunt, plures ex ejus 
schola viros eruditos quam ex equo Trojano milites prodiisse. 
Quum ex Leonardo Aretino aliquando quesitum esset, quem- 
nam nostre tempestatis doctum virum existimasset, unum sibi 
Guarinum videri respondit.’’®® 

Guarino’s teaching career began at Verona about 1400, and 
lasted until the year of his death, 1460. His was an extremely 
active old age. Timoteo Maffei marvelled at his incredible 
memory, and tireless practice of reading. He scarcely ate, 
slept or went abroad, yet his limbs and faculties retained the 
vigor of youth.* 

These sixty years of service to the art of teaching, told 
very perceptibly in determining the form of education which 
has come down to our own times almost unchanged. Guarino 
was foremost among those who ‘‘first conceived and framed 
the education that has now prevailed through Europe for four 
centuries, molding the youth of nations by one common dis- 
cipline, and establishing an intellectual concord for all peoples. 
In spite of differences caused by race and language we have 
maintained a uniformity of culture through the simultaneous 
prosecution of classic studies on the lines laid down for teach- 
ers by the scholars of the fifteenth century. The system | of 


" Ginguéné, 1, 284; ef. ‘bebe, I, 112 for list of unten wettings. 

* Quoted by Tiraboschi, VI, 976. For information concerning the many 
famous scholars trained by Guarino, see Rosmini—Vita e disciplina di Guarine 
Veronese e de suoi discepoli, Brescia, 1805-6. 
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our universities and public schools is in truth no other than 
that devised by Vittorino and Guarino.’’*! 

It can be said of him, as of his contemporary, Vittorino, 
that as a leader and active force in this new and far-reaching 
movement in the history of education, and indeed of civiliza- 
tion, he deserves to be included among the world’s great edu- 


cators. 
P. J. McCormick. 
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THOMAS OF CELANO, THE HISTORIAN OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Of the early historians of St. Francis, none has been more 
bitterly abused, or praised more highly than Thomas of 
Celano. His name alone brings up a smile of scorn on the 
faces of some students of Franciscan history, while, among 
others, it evokes a feeling akin to veneration. He is the 
official historian of the order and this word ‘‘official,’’ while 
it grates on the ears of some—particularly Protestants—for 
whom it is equivalent to the other word ‘‘partial,’’ stands in 
the eyes of Catholics for a guarantee of historical truth. 

Yet all have welcomed the new edition of Thomas of 
Celano’s works on St. Francis by Father Edouard d’Alencon, 
General Archivist of the Capuchin order. It is this new 
publication which has suggested the following remarks on 
Thomas of Celano’s life and works, and on his value as an 
historian of St. Francis. 

We have no information about the date of his birth and 
about his early life. That he received a good education is 
evident from his writings, for they show not only a perfect 
command of the Latin language, but also a method and ex- 
position which denote a brilliant and well trained mind. 

He tells us that he joined the rising order of St. Francis 
at St. Mary of the Portiuncula’s, and that he was received 
by the Founder himself with some other young men of letters 
and of noble descent.1 St. Francis had just returned from 
Spain; sickness had forced him back before he could reach 
Morocco, the goal of his desires, where he expected to reap a 
martyr’s crown. We must place this event between 1213 and 
1216, as it is impossible as yet to fix more accurately the date 
of St. Francis’s voyage to Spain. 

A few years later, in 1220, Francis was returning from 
the Holy Land and approaching Bologna, when he heard that 
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a house had been constructed there, called the ‘‘Brothers’ 
House.’’ He immediately changed his route and sent orders 
to the Brothers to vacate the house at once and never to set 
foot inside the walls again. All the Brothers left the house, 
even the sick, and, adds Thomas of Celano, ‘‘The Brother that 
testifies to this and writes this was himself one of the sick 
Brothers who were ejected from the Bologna house.’’? How- 
ever the manner in which the ‘‘ Vita Secunda’’ was written 
and the fact that the same experience is attributed to the au- 
thor of the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis,’’* bid us not to be too 
positive in asserting that Thomas of Celano was this sick 
Brother. 

He was present at the chapter of 1221 at St. Mary of the 
Portiuncula’s. The Franciscan missions to foreign countries 
had not been successful. Jordan of Giano tells us‘ that the 
Brothers sent to Germany after the chapter of 1219 had been 
sorely disappointed. They did not know the language and 
childishly answered ‘‘Ia’’ to all questions. When asked 
whether they were heretics and wished to pervert all Ger- 
many, they again answered ‘‘Ia’’ and received in exchange 
bitter treatment. The manners and customs were as strange 
to them as the language and they were taken for thieves or 
fools. Some were thrown into jail, others deprived of their 
garments and exposed in the dancing ring to be an object of 
amusement for the crowds. From that time Germany had 
a bad name among the Italian Brothers and to offer one’s self 
to be sent there was, for them, as meritorious as the act of 
martyrdom. At the chapter of 1221 Francis, always anxious 
to spread far and wide the Gospel message, pulled by his tunic 
Brother Elias, then Vicar General and presiding over the 
chapter, and spoke to him thus: ‘‘There is a country called 
Germany, whence, as you know, devout Christians, with long 
sticks and leggings, come, singing the praises of God and His 
Saints, on a pilgrimage to the land of the Saints. As the 
Brothers sent there on different occasions were ill-treated and 
had to come back, I do not wish to compel any one to go. But 
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if there are some who, inflamed with zeal for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls, desire to go, I will look upon this 
as an act of obedience as great and even greater than if they 
were sent to the other side of the sea. If there are some that 
wish to go, let them arise.’’ Elias repeated these words to 
the Brothers and immediately about 90 Brothers arose, offer- 
ing themselves for the difficult mission. But only 25 of these 
were accepted and among them was Thomas of Celano. 
Cesarius of Spires was appointed Provincial of Germany. 
The 25 missionaries, including 12 clerics and 13 lay brothers, 
were distributed through the houses of Lombardy while prep- 
arations were being made for the journey. The first attempts 
had taught them prudence. It was almost three months be- 
fore Cesarius of Spires sent them word to start in bands of 
three or four and meet at Trent in Tyrol. There they were 
kindly received by the Bishop in his own house. From Trent 
they directed their steps towards Bozen and then Brixen. 
Arrived in Sterzing after the breakfast hour, they had to 
proceed fasting until they reached Mittenwalde. But two 
scanty morsels and seven turnips were all they could obtain 
at the end of this day of fast. Hungry, but as happy as ever, 
they decided to walk down to the river ‘‘to fill their empty 
stomach with water, lest, famished as it was, it might com- 
plain too much.’’ The next day, not without difficulty, how- 
ever, for they were weakened by the long fast, they reached 
the town of Matrey, where they feasted on the turnips which 
they begged from door to door. 

With various fortune, they continued their way until they 
reached Augsburg. It is there that in the year 1221, about 
the Feast of St. Galbus,5 Cesarius of Spires held the first 
chapter of Germany and assigned the Brothers to the dif- 
ferent missions of the new Province. 

To which of these missions Thomas of Celano was as- 
signed, the Chronicles do not state; but in 1224 we see him 
appointed Custos of Mainz, Worms, Cologne, and Spires.* 
There he had among his companions Jordan of Giano, an- 


*16 Oct. 
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other historian of the order, from whose Chronicle most of 
these details are borrowed. 

Soon after, Cesarius of Spires, inflamed with the desire 
to see St. Francis again, left for Assisi and appointed Thomas 
of Celano Vice Minister Provincial during his absence. At 
the chapter of 1224, Cesarius of Spires was relieved of his 
charge and Albert of Pisa was appointed to take his place. 

As soon as the new Minister arrived in Germany, he as- 
sembled a Provincial chapter at Spires, on the feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. The order received then a 
regular organization in Germany, and Thomas of Celano who 
had been so far the only Custos in the province and had 
acted as Vice Provincial, had evidently a large share in the 
work. 

This is the last mention of his sojourn in Germany. Per- 
haps he was then recalled to Italy. The province was now 
on a solid footing and his services may have been required at 
a more central post of the fast increasing order. 

It is certain that he saw Francis before his death which 
occurred in October, 1226. He tells us that he was a witness 
of the Saint’s stigmata, that he touched them with his own 
hands, during his very life, a privilege enjoyed by only a few 
of the Saint’s companions.” Rosedale affirms that it is he 
who received the tunic from Francis, a short time before his 
death ;§ but from the reference which he gives, it is clear that 
the narrative applies to Brother Leo and not to Brother 
Thomas of Celano.® Nor can we say that he was a constant 
companion of the Saint during the last two years, as his 
descriptions of this epoch are rather those of a man who has 
heard witnesses than of one who has seen with his own eyes. 
This seems to be confirmed by the prologue which he prefaces 
to the second part of his ‘‘ Vita Prima,’’ and in which he states 
that he will describe the last two years of Francis ‘‘prout 
potuimus recte scire.’’!° 

Soon after the death of Francis, Elias conceived the idea 
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of honoring the memory of the founder by the construction at 
Assisi of a magnificent basilica. Having obtained the neces- 
sary authorization from Gregory [X, formerly Cardinal Hugo- 
lino, Protector of the order and friend of Francis, the cere- 
monies of the canonization of the founder and the laying of 
the corner stone of the basilica were fixed for July 16 and 17, 
1228. It was probably then that Thomas of Celano received 
from the Pontiff the order to write the life of St. Francis. 
The ‘‘Vita Prima’’ was finished six months after these cere- 
monies and presented to Gregory [IX at Perugia on February 
25, 1229, less than three years after St. Francis’s death. 

This became at once the official legend of the order. It 
had behind it the authority of the Pope as it had been written 
by his order, ‘‘ Jubente domino et glorioso Papa Gregorio,’’! 
and was soon after approved by the same Pontiff who ‘‘ Hane 
recepit, confirmavit, et censuit fore tenendam.’’!” 

The next year we find Thomas of Celano still in Assisi, for 
he was visited there by Jordan of Giano who had been his 
companion and friend while in Germany and had now, as 
Custos of Thuringia, come to confer with the Minister Gen- 
eral concerning the interests of his district. It was a happy 
meeting as they had probably not seen each other since 
Thomas of Celano had left Germany. The latter gave then 
to Jordan of Giano some relics of the Blessed Francis: part 
of his hair and fragments of his garments. 

This same year an event took place at Assisi which shows 
how far the dissensions in the order had gone. The famous 
translation of the body of St. Francis performed in secret 
before the day appointed by the Holy Father, the consequent 
rebuke addressed by the Pope to the Assisians, the interdict 
declared against the new convent which was the work of Elias, 
are all mysterious events that the legends and chronicles do 
not explain or over which they pass rapidly. 

With Elias at the helm of the order, the new spirit, the 
spirit of relaxation, made rapid strides. In 1232 he was 

"1 Cel. Prol. ee 
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elected General of the order, and, as Brother Peregrinus of 
Bononia tells us in his Chronicle,'® ‘‘ would have remained in 
office all his life, if the order had not loudly arisen against 
him and discharged him with the help of the Lord Pope 
Gregory IX.’’ This was in 1239. A reaction took place and, 
with Crescentius who was Minister General from 1244 to 
1247, we have a return to the true ideal of St. Francis. Fear- 
ing that the precious examples of the founder might be lost 
to the Brothers and to later generations, at the general chap- 
ter of Genoa in 1244, he ordered the companions of the Saint 
to commit to writing his ‘‘deeds and sayings’’ which had not 
been recorded yet. The ‘‘Vita Secunda’’ of Thomas Celano 
was an answer to this appeal, as we read in the prologue. 

Again the successor of Crescentius, John of Parma, a truly 
‘‘Spiritual’’ Brother (1247-1257), called upon him to compile 
the miracles of the Saint, and the ‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis’’ 
was the outcome. 

Thomas of Celano probably spent his last years in the 
convent of Tagliacozzo, in the custode of the Marches. He 
had then charge of the spiritual direction of the Sisters of 
St. Clare in the neighboring monastery of St. John of Varro. 
He was called from his retreat by Alexander IV who confided 
to him the task of writing the life of St. Clare, and for that 
purpose Thomas of Celano returned to Assisi. After his 
work was accomplished he retraced his steps to Tagliacozzo 
where he died, at an unknown date. It is said that miracles 
were wrought on his tomb, and from that time he was wor- 
shipped with the title of Blessed. 


II. 

Besides the two lives of St. Francis, the ‘‘Tractatus 
de Miraculis,’’ and the legend of St. Clare, Thomas of Celano 
wrote a short legend ‘‘ad usum chori,’’ which probably re- 
mained in use for the office until the ‘‘Legenda Minor ’’ of 
St. Bonaventure took its place. This work has little histor- 
ical value as it consists simply of extracts from the ‘‘Vita 
Prima.’’ It was edited by Father Leonard Lemmens in 


* Bullettino critico di cose francescane, 1, p. 45. 
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1901,!* and lately by Father Edouard d’Alengon in his edition 
of Thomas of Celano’s works on St. Francis. 

Thomas also wrote two sequences on the Blessed Francis. 
The ‘‘Dies irae,’’ and the ‘‘Stabat Mater dolorosa’’ with the 
corresponding ‘‘Stabat Mater speciosa,’’ have also been at- 
tributed to him by some critics, while others look upon them 
as the work of Jacopone of Todi. 

Thomas of Celano’s works on St. Francis remained buried 
in oblivion from the time of the decree of the chapter of 1266 
until the eighteenth century when the Bollandists published 
the ‘‘Vita Prima’’ in the ‘‘Acta Sanctorum.’’ As this life 
had been for nearly forty years the official legend of St. 
Francis, it had spread very rapidly and the Bollandists found 
several manuscripts of it with very few variations in the text. 
In the ‘‘Acta Sanctorum’’ was also published Thomas of 
Celano’s legend of St. Clare. But his ‘‘Vita Secunda”’ es- 
caped the editors. Written as it was at a time when contro- 
versies ran high, and soon supplanted by the official legend 
of St. Bonaventure, it disappeared from sight. 

It was only in 1806 that Rinaldi published at Rome the 
‘‘Vita Secunda’’ from the Assisi manuscript, then the only 
manuscript of this life known to be in existence. Amoni 
simply copied this edition’® without the slightest improve- 
ment. Both published also the ‘‘Vita Prima.’’ 

So far the ‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis’’ had remained undis- 
covered. It was known to exist by the testimony of the 
Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals.1®° A fragment of it 
was found by P. Sabatier in an Assisi manuscript and pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Miscellanea Francisecana.’’'* But to the 
Bollandist Father Van Ortroy was reserved the honor of pub- 
lishing it in its integrity. It was secured at the sale of the 
Balthazar Boncompagni library in January, 1898, by Father 
Louis Anthony Porrentruy, Definitor General of the Capu- 
chins. Father Van Ortroy immediately recognized the long 
looked-for ‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis’’ of Thomas of Celano 


* Excerpta Celanensia, Quarachi, 1901, pp. 71-90. 
* Assisi, 1879. 

* Anal. Franc., Vol. III, p. 276. 

Vol. IV, pp. 40-43. 
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and published it with abundant critical notes in the XVIII 
Vol. of the ‘‘ Analecta Bollandiana.’’!® 

A complete edition of Thomas of Celano’s works on St. 
Francis was now possible,—the more so as the Boncompagni 
manuscript besides the ‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis’’ contained 
another copy of the ‘‘Vita Secunda’’ and a fragment of this 
same legend had also been discovered in the communal library 
of Poppi, not far from Mount Alverna in Tuscany. Father 
Edouard d’Alencon had promised this edition and it was an- 
nounced some five years ago as almost ready for publication. 
The delay was much longer than expected and disappointing 
in the extreme to the Franciscan world, when, to the surprise 
of all, Rev. H. G. Rosedale, an English Protestant minister, 
published in London!® the two legends of Thomas of Celano 
and his ‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis.’’ The work had been pre- 
pared and published hurriedly—some say, to forestall the edi- 
tion announced by Father Edouard d’Alencon. Besides 
many misprints, the work abounds in other defects; the well- 
known names of ‘‘ Vita Prima’’ and ‘‘ Vita Secunda’’ have been 
changed to those of ‘‘Legenda Gregorii’’ and ‘‘Legenda 
Antiqua,’’ and, to add to the confusion, the Second Life of 
Thomas of Celano contained in the Boncompagni manuscript 
has been published under the name of ‘‘Tractatus Secundus’’ 
as a work different from the ‘‘Legenda Antiqua,’’ while it. is 
only another copy of the same work with slight variants and 
transpositions. There was also talk of foul play concerning 
the way in which a copy of the Boncompagni manuscript was 
procured as the latter is in the safe custody of the Capuchins 
at Marseilles and Father Edouard d’Alencon asserts that 
Rosedale never saw it. This was the origin of new and bitter 
attacks against the unfortunate English editor to which the 
Saturady Review opened its columns and in which several 
prominent writers on Franciscan matters”? took part. 

Meanwhile the long expected edition of Father Edouard 
d’Alencon has come out. In fact its publication was the occa- 
sion of the controversy carried on in the Saturday Review. 

* Pp. 81 ss. 


* St. Francis of Assisi according to Brother Thomas of Celano, 1904. 
"The Saturday Review, May 12, 1906, and passim in the following issues. 
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It is decidedly the standard edition of Thomas of Celano’s 
works on St. Francis. Besides the two lives and the ‘‘Trac- 
tatus de Miraculis,’’ it contains the ‘‘ Legenda ad usum Chori’’ 
and two sequences in honor of St. Francis. 

Before passing a judgment on Thomas of Celano as an 
historian, a few words may be said of his characteristics as 
a writer. 

One who reads the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis’’ or the legend 
of the Three Companions, and then the ‘‘ Vita Prima’”’ or the 
‘‘Tractatus de Miraculis’’ cannot fail to be somewhat disap- 
pointed. The popular legends or compilations that cropped 
up by the side of the official legends, present a simple, child- 
like, naive appearance, which introduces us, as it were, into 
the very spirit of Francis. It seems, when reading them, that 
we see and hear the Poverello, and we soon feel, like his own 
disciples, bound by the charm of his words and example. 
Thomas of Celano is not only an admirer of the Saint, he is a 
learned rhetorician. He writes not through love alone, but 
with the consciousness that he has been chosen by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or by the Minister General to commit to 
writing the life of his hero. His diction is always pure and 
elegant. Figures and comparisons abound and the frequent 
antitheses are a well-known characteristic of his writings. At 
times indeed he wanders through long declamations. But it 
was the custom then and we cannot blame him for qualities 
which were admired and in fact deserved for him the glory 
of being chosen as the official historian of St. Francis. The 
misfortune is that at times plain facts are obscured by too florid 
a style, the words of the Poverello take on an oratorical turn 
which does not become him, and his simplicity and popular 
manner lose their charm under these literary ornaments.”! 


TIT. 

In his ‘‘ Vie de St. Francois d’Assise,’’ Sabatier, reviewing 
the sources of the history of St. Francis of Assisi, was the 
first to make an attack on Thomas of Celano, accusing him of 
lacking one of the first requisites of an historian: impartiality. 





* Bulletino critico di cose francescane, N. I, p. 9. 
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Not only, says P. Sabatier,?? does he, in his first life, written 
while Elias was in power, ignore the most intimate companions 
of the Saint and praise to the skies Gregory IX and Brother 
Elias, but, in his second life, written when the Spirituals were 
at the helm, the other side of the struggle is openly embraced 
and the Moderate party is often rebuked, either under the 
garb of events or sayings of Francis, or even directly. Hence, 
Thomas of Celano would have been more or less of a fickle 
character, siding with one or the other party, as it happened 
to be the stronger. 

P. Sabatier resumed this thesis in his ‘‘Speculum Perfec- 
tionis,’’*? but with much more virulence. According to him, 
Brother Leo wrote the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis’’ after having 
broken the vase destined to receive the money offerings for 
the basilica to be erected on St. Francis’s tomb, and as a direct 
attack on Elias, the leader of the relaxed party in the order. 
The ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis,’’? P. Sabatier continues, was 
completed on May 11, 1227, and Thomas of Celano’s ‘‘ Prima 
Vita,’’ written immediately after and finished at the latest in 
February, 1229, was an answer to the ‘‘Speculum Perfec- 
tionis.’’ Gregory IX, in approving the work of Thomas of 
Celano, by the very fact condemned that of Brother Leo. 
Thomas was the tool of Elias and his ‘‘ Vita Prima”’ is noth- 
ing but a manifesto in his favor. He has consciously concealed 
facts that he knew and should have related, but which Elias 
had an interest to keep out of view, like the institution of 
chapters and the loss of the rule. So also the relations be- 
tween Francis and Cardinal Hugolino take a false coloring 
under his pen and their divergences of view are carefully 
hidden; on this point Thomas of Celano speaks like a pane- 
gyrist rather than like an historian. 

The ‘‘Vita Secunda,’’ according to P. Sabatier, confirms 
this judgment. When Thomas of Celano wrote this second 
life, Elias had revolted, had been excommunicated, and had 
passed over to the cause of Frederick II, the enemy of the 
Church, while all Europe was scandalized. Then siding again 


"P: tw: 
* Paris, 1898, pp. xcviii ss. 
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with the stronger party, he followed a different policy, praised 
the ideal of Francis, insisted on his poverty and simplicity, 
explained away the flattering part which he had given to 
Elias in his first work, and on the whole made as good an 
apology for the Spirituals as he had for the Moderates in his 
‘‘Vita Prima.’’ 

Dr. Karl Miiller, professor of theology at the University 
of Halle, goes still further and accuses Thomas of Celano of 
deliberate lies.?4 

More lately M. Nino Tamassia has come out with a new 
and even more disparaging theory of Thomas of Celano’s 
work, in his ‘‘Francesco d’Assisi e la sua legenda.’’5 Ac- 
cording to him Thomas of Celano would be nothing more 
than a ‘‘plagiarist and an impostor who would have attributed 
to his hero facts and words borrowed from hagiographers of 
the preceding centuries’’ and his work is qualified as the 
‘‘masterpiece of monastic imposture in the thirteenth cen- 
Gury.” 

That Thomas of Celano may have used the works of his 
predecessors in hagiography and sometimes slightly embel- 
lished the facts which he narrates, is possible. In fact it is 
evident that at times he puts in Francis’s mouth words that 
may give us the sense but surely not the literal transcription 
of what Francis said. But to conclude from this that the 
whole work is an imposture is to go far beyond the premises. 

Probably the worst case that may be brought against 
Thomas of Celano and to which the Sabatier school has given 
undue importance, is that taken from the two apparently dif- 
ferent accounts, in his first and second lives, of the blessing 
given by Francis on his death-bed to Elias and his companions. 

In his ‘‘Vita Prima’’ Thomas of Celano tells us that 
Francis, seeing that his last day was fast approaching, wished 
to bless his brothers before parting from them. Brother 
Elias and other companions of the Saint were praying around 
his death-bed. Putting his hand on Elias’s head, Francis, 





™Die Anfiinge des Minoritenordens, Freiburg I. B., 1885, p. 181. 
* Padua, 1906. 
* Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, October, 1906, p. 955. 
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weak and blind, asked: ‘‘On whom do I now hold my right 
hand?’’—‘‘On Brother Elias,’’ they answered.—‘‘Thus do I 
desire it,’’ he said. ‘‘Thee, my son, I now bless in all thy 
undertakings, and, as the Almighty has, through thy hands, 
multiplied my brothers and children, so I now on thee and 
through thee bless them all. May God, the King of all things, 
bless thee in Heaven and on earth! I bless thee as I can and 
more than I can, and what I am unable to do for thee, may 
He do Who can do all things! May God remember thy work 
and thy efforts, and mayest thou reap the reward of the just! 
Mayest thou obtain all the blessings thou desirest, and may 
that which thou askest be realized. . . .’’?" 

Fifteen years after, when Thomas of Celano wrote what 
he intended to be the complement of the first life, apparently 
speaking of the same blessing, he related it in a very dif- 
ferent manner: ‘‘ As all his brethren were sitting around his 
death-bed, he extended over them his right hand, and begin- 
ning by his vicar (Elias), he imposed hands on each of those 
who were present, through them blessing also his brethren 
who were in all parts of the world and those who were to come 
after them, until the end of ages,’’ and Thomas of Celano 
adds as a special warning to Elias: ‘‘ Let no one usurp to him- 
self the blessing which he has conferred on the brothers 
present for the brothers absent; this blessing, as described 
elsewhere, may appear personal, but it must be understood 
rather as regarding the office itself.’’?® In another passage 
of his ‘‘ Vita Secunda,’’ Thomas of Celano writes these words 
which are not less significant: ‘‘ Who are those who announce 
themselves as strong with the blessing which they have ob- 
tained from the Saint and boast that they have enjoyed his 
intimate friendship? If—may this never happen!—they have 
without remorse exhibited in themselves the works of dark- 
ness to the peril of others, woe to them, for they deserve 
eternal damnation !?° 

There is indeed a contrast between these two reports con- 

*I Cel., 108. 

™“ Ut alibi scripta est aliquid insonuit speciale, sed potius ad officium detor- 
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cerning Brother Elias. But this cannot throw discredit on 
our historian’s truthfulness or general accuracy, though the 
circumstances may have altered his judgments on the facts 
that he relates. These circumstances should be well kept in 
mind if we wish to understand the mental process which took 
place so naturally in Thomas of Celano’s mind between the 
writing of his first and that of his second life. When he wrote 
his first life, Elias had not yet given any scandal to the world, 
and, though his conduct was not always in perfect accordance 
with the ideals of the founder, he had been a friend of Francis 
and of the Cardinal Protector and was then the intimate 
friend of the Pope. Hence it was quite natural for the official 
historian to praise Elias and relate with more details and 
more emphasis that which concerned him more closely. It 
may be that Elias himself informed Thomas of Celano of the 
circumstances of the blessing and naturally laid stress on what 
could raise him in the eyes of the order. Yet we could not 
say that Elias deceived Thomas of Celano or so far imposed 
on him as to make him relate as true facts what never took 
place. The number of witnesses was too large to render 
such an imposition possible, and, probably not the words, but 
at least the substance of the blessing which Thomas of Celano 
put on St. Francis’s lips must be true. 

When Thomas of Celano wrote his second life the fortune 
of Elias had been completely reversed. Ejected from the 
order and from the Church, he had become a public scandal, 
and even his former friends in the Franciscan order men- 
tioned his name only with a feeling of shame. Not only had 
there been a change of sentiment in the order after Elias’s 
fall, but Thomas of Celano had special reasons for disliking 
his former protector; the latter in fact was now a refugee in 
the camp of Frederick II who had burnt the town of Celano 
and sent its inhabitants into exile. Hence who could blame 
Thomas of Celano for extenuating in his second life the 
praises which he had so liberally bestowed upon him in his 
first life? 

The statement of the second life does not contradict that 
of the first. Thomas of Celano does not deny that the bless- 
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ing has been given to Elias by Francis on his death-bed. The 
interpretation of facts alone has changed. In the first life 
he had put on Francis’s lips these words: ‘‘ As the Almighty 
has through thy hands multiplied my brothers and children, 
so I now on thee and through thee bless them all.’’ Yet the 
blessing was interpreted as largely of a personal nature. 
According to the second life, Elias was blessed, not as a 
private individual, but only inasmuch as he represented the 
whole order. Hence he should not arrogate to himself the 
glory of this blessing, nor will it preserve him from eternal 
damnation, if, by his scandal, he leads astray the children of 
Francis. 

The next reproach addressed to Thomas of Celano as an 
historian is his adulation for Gregory IX. The most flatter- 
ing terms are showered upon him with profusion. Then, it 
is said, he is invariably represented as the friend of the Saint, 
while, as a matter of fact, they often disagreed in their views 
and the Cardinal actually made the order deviate from the 
ideal traced by its founder.—If we keep in mind that Thomas 
of Celano wrote his legend of St. Francis on the express order 
of Gregory IX, that the Holy Father, while Cardinal of Ostia, 
was held in the greatest reverence by St. Francis and his 
companions,—if we remember also the customs of the time 
which not only allowed but demanded the use of flattering 
terms, particularly in an official document of this kind, we 
shall not be surprised to see the complimentary phrases ad- 
dressed to Gregory IX. The assertion that Francis often 
disagreed with the Cardinal and that the latter made the 
order deviate from the ideal fixed by the founder, remains to 
be proved. The case would be better stated thus: Francis 
was an idealist who understood little the details of administra- 
tion and the difficulties of government. The share of the 
Church and of the Cardinal of Ostia in the foundation of the 
order was the practical arrangement of means: the ideal was 
not changed, it was made attainable to the followers of 
Francis. The Saint felt that he was unable to carry the 
burden of a complicated administration and not only wel- 
comed, but solicited the assistance of a Cardinal Protector. 
If there was ever any difference of views it was soon ad- 
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justed to the satisfaction of both. The Cardinal understood 
Francis; he understood the necessity of a reform through 
poverty, and only wanted to make Francis’s work practical 
and lasting. Francis was grateful even if at times, on some 
secondary point, he had to yield to the Cardinal’s experience. 
At other times it was the Cardinal who had to give way be- 
fore the ideal of Francis.*°° But these slight differences of 
views, if they may be called thus, always ended in perfect 
agreement. 

May Thomas of Celano be accused of having concealed the 
difficulties of the order? There is but a vague mention of the 
intimate companions of the Saint, those who soon after his 
death protested so loudly against the new spirit introduced 
by Elias and the ‘‘ Mitigants.’’ The loss of the rule was surely 
known by Thomas of Celano, intimate friend as he was of 
Cesarius of Spires who assisted in the composition of the 
rule; yet there is no allusion to this fact in the official legends. 
We are not even informed in the ‘‘ Vita Prima’’ of the demo- 
cratic institution of chapters, and of their importance in the 
first years of the order, and, by a striking coincidence, Elias 
took great care not to convoke any during his administration, 
preferring, while he was in power, the monarchical to the 
democratic form of government. Nor are we told in the ‘‘ Vita 
Prima”’ of the characteristic dislike of Francis for theological 
science, in which the Franciscans were soon to be the rivals 
of the Dominicans. The Testament which became a source 
of trouble in the order is mentioned only once.*! In all this 
we must remember that Thomas wrote for edification, not for 
historians, still less for critics. Hence he chose among the 
facts that he knew only those which were of such a nature as 
to interest a pious reader and inflame in his heart the desire 
to love and imitate their founder and model. 

Yet with all that, it must be admitted that Thomas of 
Celano is at times affected by party spirit, not to the point of 
distorting the truth, but to the extent of leaving out certain 
facts which might have been told and probably would have 
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been told, had he been perfectly impartial. But is there a 
single Franciscan writing of the first century of the order, 
which is not to some extent a party writing? P. Sabatier him- 
self admits it for the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis’’ with which 
he wishes to supplant the official legends. The ‘‘Leg. 3 Soe.”’’ 
belong to the same class, and St. Bonaventure, in a con- 
ciliatory mood, leaves out of his legend everything that might 
favor one or the other party. 

Neither can we say that Thomas of Celano did worse than 
embrace a party,—that he shifted from one party to another, 
following in the wake of the stronger. If this charge had 
any foundation, and if after Elias’s fall and scandal Thomas 
of Celano had passed over to the party of the more ‘‘spirit- 
ual’’ brothers, the changed circumstances would largely ex- 
cuse him. But such a charge would be derived entirely from 
the difference of tone between the ‘‘Vita Prima’’ and the 
‘Vita Secunda,’’ a difference which is easily explained by the 
peculiar nature of the composition of the ‘‘Vita Secunda.’’ 
Though the controversy regarding this composition has not 
yet been settled definitely, most writers on Franciscan mat- 
ters agree on the following points: 

The student of Thomas of Celano’s works finds himself in 
presence of two facts: the striking difference between the 
two legends, not only in spirit, but also in style and method, 
—and the certainty that these two lives were written by the 
same author. All difficulty disappears if we say that Thomas 
of Celano, in his second life, has been the compiler of the 
records sent to Crescentius by the companions of the Saint, 
and that he simply put unity through the documents and used 
them, as was intended by the General, to complete the official 
life which had been so far in use. Nor is this a mere 
hypothesis. 

We read in the ‘‘Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals’’®? 
that after the legend of Brothers Leo, Angelo, and Rufino, and 
the notes taken by many others, had been sent to Crescentius, 
‘Brother Thomas of Celano, by order of the same Minister 
and of the General Chapter compiled a first treatise (trac- 
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tatum) of the legend of Blessed Francis, that is of his life, 
words, and intention regarding the rule; this legend is called 
‘‘Legenda Antiqua.’’ It was addressed to the General and 
to the Chapter with a prologue beginning by these words: 
‘*Placuit Sancte Universitati Vestre.’’ 

And in this prologue the writer, contrarily to the prologue 
of the first life, used the first person plural, to denote that 
he was speaking not in his name alone, but in the name of all 
those who had contributed to gather new facts on the life of 
the founder. There is even an allusion to the author of the 
first life in the third person. So also the prayer at the end 
entitled ‘‘Oratio Sociorum Sancti’’ is evidently not the ex- 
clusive work of Thomas of Celano; yet it supposes clearly that 
he had an important share in the redaction of the ‘‘Secunda 
Vita’’: ‘‘Supplicamus etiam toto cordis affectu, begninissime 
Pater, pro illo filio tuo, qui nunc et olim devotus, tua scripsit 
preconia. Hoc ipse opusculum, etsi non digne rro meritis, 
pie tamen pro viribus colligens, una nobiscum tibi offert et 
dedicat.’’** In the preface to the second part of the work, 
the writer, on the contrary, speaks in the singular,** while in 
the text the first person plural is often used. All this would 
certainly confirm the fact that both the Companions of the 
Saints and Thomas of Celano codperated in the work: the 
Companions supplied the documents, Thomas of Celano com- 
piled them. 

A less clear but not less interesting question is that of 
the relation of the ‘‘Secunda Vita’’ to our two legends known 
as the ‘‘Legenda Trium Sociorum,’’ and the ‘‘Speculum Per- 
fectionis.’’ The opinion still held by P. Sabatier that we 
have the original form of the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis”’ 
and part of the original ‘‘Legenda Trium Sociorum,’’ and 
that these are the selfsame documents out of which the 
‘‘Vita Secunda’”’ was compiled,—has been given up by most 
critics. It has been proved with sufficient certitude that our 
‘‘Speculum Perfectionis’’ dates not from 1228, but from a 
much later time, and is not an original work, but a compila- 
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tion. So also the ‘‘Legenda Trium Sociorum’’ is now gen- 
erally admitted to be not the original work of the three com- 
panions, nor the legend announced by the letter which precedes 
it, but a much later work. At the same time we find the 
greatest resemblance between the first part of the ‘‘Vita 
Secunda’’ and our ‘‘Legenda Trium Sociorum’’ on the one 
hand, and, on the other, between the second part of the ‘‘ Vita 
Secunda”’ and our ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis.’’ Are there any 
grounds then to say that the authors of the ‘‘Legenda Trium 
Sociorum’’ and of the ‘‘Speculum Perfectionis’’ have copied 
the ‘‘Vita Secunda’’? It may be so at times; but at other 
times it would seem that the two former legends have the 
original and that the ‘‘Secunda Vita”’’ is the copy. Hence the 
opinion has been advanced and is now held by many critics 
that both our ‘‘Legenda Trium Sociorum”’ and the ‘‘Spec- 
ulum Perfectionis’’ have been compiled from the original 
documents sent by the companions of the Saint to Crescentius, 
—the same documents which Thomas of Celano used in the 
composition of his second life. 

Howsoever this may be, this second life is surely a com- 
pilation, with probably a strong element of personality in the 
choice of matter, the arrangement of the documents, the cor- 
rection of the style, and possibly the contribution of facts 
from the author’s own knowledge. 

This view of the ‘‘ Vita Secunda’’ helps us to understand 
the differences between the first two works of Thomas of 
Celano. We need not say that he acted the part of a weakling 
and simply followed the party in power. He was in both 
cases the official historian of the order. When he wrote his 
first life, Elias and Gregory IX were probably among his prin- 
cipal witnesses; he also contributed his own knowledge of the 
Saint, but this knowledge was more or less distant as he does 
not seem to have been one of the intimate companions of the 
Saint. On the contrary the documents which he compiled 
into the ‘‘ Vita Secunda’’ came from those who lived with St. 
Francis, had been his constant companions, and reflected more 
vividly the ideal of Francis. In both cases he spoke to the 
best of his knowledge, and his narratives, though at times 
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reflecting the sentiments then prevalent in the order or among 
his informants, are not the less true to facts. 

Our contention, however, is not to excuse altogether the 
author of these two lives of St. Francis, for he has his de- 
fects, not only as a stylist, but also as an historian. Yet he 
remains the first and most reliable exponent of Francis’s life. 
The future may reveal to us new documents and new sources 
of information; but at the present state of the critical history 
of St. Francis, it is from his two lives that we may draw our 
best knowledge of the Saint, as outside of them we have only 
chronicles which mention St. Francis accidentally, or else 
legends and late compilations which still far more than 
Thomas of Celano’s works are vitiated by the party spirit 
which rent the order for over a century after St. Francis’s 
death. 

Leo L. Dusois, S.M. 




































THE WORD CELT (continued). 


Nicolaus of Damascus, fr. 86, p. 49, D. apud Atheneum, 6, 54, 


p. 249*: But Nicolaus of Damascus, who belonged to the 
Peripatetic school, says in the one hundredth and eleventh 
book of his many volumed history, which consisted of one 
hundred and forty-four books, that Adiatomus, the king of 
the Cetrtic tribe of the Sotiani, had about him six hundred 
picked men, whom the Galates called in their native lan- 
guage Siloduri (the Soldurii of Cesar, B. G. ITI, 22), 
which means in Greek ‘‘bound by a vow’’—Vita Cesaris, 
28, p. 127: The Crexts who dwell along the upper sea 
(=Gallia Narbonensis)—Morum mirabilium collectio, 
fr. 5, p. 146, e Stobei Florilegio, 7, 40: The Cexits who 
dwell near the ocean consider it a disgrace to escape from 
a falling wall or building. And when the sea rises in a 
flood and comes upon them, they put on their armor and go 
out to meet it and they oppose it until they are drowned, 
lest it be thought that they had fled in fear of death—fr. 
15, p. 147: The Cretts wearing their arms carry on all the 
business of the city. They punish the murder of a for- 
eigner more severely than of a citizen; in the former case 
the penalty is death, in the latter, banishment. They be- 
stow the highest honors upon those whose victories have 
added to the public domain. They never lock the doors 
of their houses. 


Paradoxographus Vatican. Rohdti, 25: Whenever there is a 


famine or pestilence, the CeLts punish their wives as be- 
ing responsible for their misfortunes. 


Vitruvius, VIII, 2, 6: The Rhone rises in Gaul, the Rhine in 


CELTICA. 


Liwy, V, 34, 1 sq.: In the reign of Tarquinius Priscus at Rome, 


the control of the Ceits, [who comprise the third part of 
Gaul (according to d’Arbois de Jubainville, Livy is here 
glossing his Greek authority)], was in the hands of the 
Bituriges. They gave a king to Centicum (=—Kedtun 
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which, according to Ephorus and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, included the greater part of Spain, France, Ger- 
many and Austria; it is not to be confused with the Celtica 
of Cesar which was one of the divisions of Gaul). Am- 
bicatus (this is Stokes’ reading for Ambigatus of the 
codices) was his name. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1, 10,3: For, the Ligures have their 
homes mostly in Italy, but they also occupy some parts 
of Cettica. 38, 2: It is said that the ancients offered 
human sacrifices to Saturn. That was the practice in Car- 
thage so long as the city stood, and is found amongst the 
Cruts to this day and certain other western nations. 74, 4: 
Almost all agree that the irruption of the Ce.ts, in which 
the city of Rome was taken, took place in the first year 
of the ninety-eight Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Pyrgion. 6: So that the irruption of the Crxts, which 
we have seen took place in the second year after the 
census, occurred one hundred and twenty years later. 
VII, 3, 1 (speaking of the Tyrrheni) : who dwelt near the 
Ionian gulf and, in the course of time, were driven from 
thence by the Ceirs. 70, 4: It is especially fear that 
effects the barbarians; there are many reasons for this 
which it is not convenient to speak of now. In the whole 
course of time down to the present it has never been pos- 
sible to persuade the Egyptians nor the Libyans nor the 
Cexts nor the Scythians nor any other race of barbarians 
to abandon or to transgress any of their celebrations of 
the orgies of the gods. XIII, 6, 7: Soon after that the 
city, except the Capitol, was captured by the Cetts .. . 
beleaguered by the Crtts. . . . 8: Suddenly Camillus 
appeared and turned the Cetrts in flight and as they were 
in disorder and confused he slaughtered them like vic- 
tims. 7, 9: The Romans sent a certain youth from the 
city of the Veii to those who were cooped up in the Capitol. 
He escaped the notice of the Cetts who were keeping 
guard in that place and climbed up and told what was 
wanted. During the night he made his way back un- 
noticed. But, when day came, one of the Creurs saw his 
tracks and told the king. A council of their bravest 
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men was called and the king pointed out the way up to 
Rome, ete. 10: But the Crexrs, who by this time were 
more numerous, made their way further in. §8, 11: 
Marcus Manlius was first to meet the barbarians and as 
their leader came up wielding his sword, he struck him 
a blow from the shoulder and cut off his arm and then, 
before they could come to close quarters, he hit him in 
the face with the oblong shield and threw him to the 
ground and killed him. Thereupon, the rest fell into dis- 
order and Marcus drove them on, cutting down some and 
pursuing others down the cliff, and scattered them. 12: 
The place where the Ceir had gone up. . . . So that 
the CeLts gave up hopes of taking the city by stratagem 
or surprise and they discussed the terms of a ransom 
which the Romans would pay the barbarians and save the 
city. 9, 13: They swore to a solemn convention and the 
Romans came with the twenty five talents weight of gold 
which they had to pay out to the Cextts. The beam was 
set and the very first weight the Cetr put down was 
heavier than it should have been. That angered the 
Romans but the barbarian was far from acting with 
justice. He took his sword and sheath and winding them 
with the belt placed them in the scales. When the 
questor asked him what he meant by that he replied, 
‘“Woe to the conquered.’’ A third part of the weight was 
still lacking and the Romans were unable to make up the 
full amount because of the greed of the Crxr. They 
asked permission to seek assistance in procuring the rest 
and withdrew. 10, 14: This was the occasion of the ar- 
rival of the Cents into Italy. 15: The young man was 
only too glad to give his consent to his (Arun’s) depar- 
ture and furnished him with everything he needed for 
his enterprise, several bags of wine and oil and baskets 
of figs which he took with him on wagons to Cr.ttca. 
11, 16: At that time the CreLts were ignorant of grape- 
wine and such oil as our olives produce, but they used a 
wine made of barley soaked in water and, for oil, they 
used stale hog-fat, disgusting in smell and taste. The 
first time they enjoyed those things which, up to that time, 
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they had never tasted, they took such great pleasure in 
them that they asked the stranger (Arun) how those 
things were produced and by what people. (The Tyrrhen- 
ian told them that that land was a very fruitful one and 
only sparsely inhabited by a weak population.) 17: These 
stories won over the Crtts who set out for Italy and laid 
siege to a place of the Tyrrheni called Clusium, which was 
the home of the man who had persuaded them. 12, 18: 
Messengers were sent from Rome to the Cretts, and one of 
them, Quintus Fabius, learning that the barbarians had 
gone out on a foraging expedition, engaged in battle with 
them and slew the leader of the Ceitts. Then the barbari- 
ans sent ambassadors to Rome who demanded that the man 
and his brother be handed over to them, to pay the penalty 
for the murders. 19: The Senate deferred its decision 
and the Cetts were obliged to transfer the war to Rome. 
. . . Then the Crtts having routed them brought all 
Rome to terms except the Capitol. XIV, 1, 1: Centrica 
is situated in that part of Europe that lies towards the 
west, between the north pole and the equinoctial west. 
Its shape is like a rectangle and it is bounded on the east 
by the Alps (Struve reads by the Ripaian mountains), the 
greatest mountains in Europe; on the south by the Pyre- 
nees ; on the west by the ocean that lies beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules; by the Scythian and Thracian tribes on the 
north and along the Ister which is the greatest river in 
that district; it rises in the Alps and, after a course 
through all the country in the north, flows into the Black 
Sea. 2: So great is the magnitude of this territory that it 
does not lack much of being a quarter of all Europe. It is 
well watered, its soil is rich and produces an abundance 
of fruit and it is excellent for grazing. It is divided in 
the middle by the Rhine, which is supposed to be the 
largest river in Europe next to the Ister. The district 
on this (the eastern) side of the Rhine bordering on 
Seythia and Thrace is Germany which reaches to the 
Hercynian forest and the Ripaian mountains. The other 
district (west of the Rhine) facing the south as far as 
the Pyrenees which encompass the Galatic Gulf is Galatia 


ee 
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(Gallia), named after the sea. 3: The Greeks have 
but one name for the whole territory, viz. Ceirica, which, 
some say, took its name from a certain giant, Ceuros, who 
ruled there. Others tell as a legend that Hercules and 
Asterope, daughter of Atlas, had two sons, Iberos and 
Cextos, who gave their names to the lands over which they 
ruled. Others say that there is a certain river, the 
Cextos, (the earlier Celtic name for the Garonne?) which 
rises in the Pyrenees, and that from this river at first the 
adjacent and then in the course of time the rest of the 
district was called Cextica. Still others say that when 
the Greeks first came to that country their ships were car- 
ried by strong winds towards the Galatic Gulf and that 
when the men reached land they called the country 
Cexstca because of the adventure they had had. This 
word, by a change of a single letter, their descendants 
made into Cextica. 8, 12: On their second expedition to 
Rome the Cetts laid waste the land of Alba and gorged 
themselves with food and drank heavily of unmixed wine. 
The wine grown in that district is the sweetest next to 
the Falernian and tastes very much like a mixture of 
honey and water. An unusually heavy sleep fell upon 
them and they passed most of their time in the shade. 
They became so fleshy and flabby and their strength was 
so weakened that when they attempted to exercise their 
bodies and to engage in hard labor their breath failed 
them every little while, their limbs were bathed in sweat 
and they ceased working before they received the com- 
mand from their leaders. 9, 13 (Camillus addresses his 
soldiers) : ‘‘We have had weapons made for us that are 
superior to those of the barbarians, breastplates and 
helmets and greaves and stout shields which protect the 
entire body, two-edged swords and, instead of spears, 
arrows, a missile that cannot be escaped. Our defensive 
armor does not yield easily to blows and is so adapted as 
to afford complete protection. But, the enemies’ heads 
are bare, as are their breasts, sides, thighs and legs down 
to the feet, and they have no other protection but shields. 
Their only weapon of attack are spears and very long 
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curved swords. 15: What great harm can their long 
thick hair, their wild eyes and the grim expression of 
their face do us when we fight them? And the harsh up- 
roar, the empty flourish of arms, the frequent clashing of 
shields and the other threatening things in form and 
voice that the crazed barbarians indulge in against an 
enemy advancing in order? What good does it do the 
fools to advance arrogantly and why should those fear 
who use their reason in the midst of terrors?’’ 16: ‘‘As 
many of you as were present in the first war with the 
Ceuts.’’ 10, 17: The attack of the barbarians was wild 
and savage and altogether without the skill that is em- 
ployed in arms. At one time they raised their swords 
and struck blindly, falling upon the Romans with their 
entire body just as wood-cutters or diggers; then they 
would give aimless blows as if they would hew down the 
enemy, armor and all; they even turned back the edges of 
their swords. 18: On the other side was the courage of the 
Romans whose manoeuvring against the barbarians was 
well carried out and had but little that was dangerous to 
themselves. Whenever the barbarians raised their 
swords, the Romans would give a lunge in under the arm, 
and holding their shields high the Romans bent and 
crouched so that the enemies’ blows were over their head 
and ineffectual. If they carried their swords high they 
were struck in the groin and pierced in the side and the 
vitals reached. If there were any who had those parts 
protected, the Romans cut the tendons of the knees or 
ankles and lay them on the ground roaring and gnawing 
their shields and howling like wild beasts. 19: Strength 
failed many of the barbarians, since their limbs were 
enfeebled from fatigue. Their arms were blunted or 
broken to pieces and of no use to them. Besides, be- 
cause of the blood running from their wounds and the 
sweat pouring from all over their body, they were unable 
to control their swords or to handle the shields, their 
fingers slipped from the handles and their grip was weak. 
12, 22: The Cexr was a good deal taller, in fact he ex- 
ceeded the common stature. XV, 1, 1: When the Cetts 
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were marching on Rome, a certain king challenged any 
man of the Romans to single combat and Marcus Valerius 
. went out to fight the Centr. When they came to- 
gether a crow lighted upon the helmet of Valerius and 
screamed terribly looking at the barbarian and, as often 
as he was about to strike a blow, flew at him and tore his 
cheeks with its claws and struck at his eyes with its 
beak, so that the Ceut lost his wits and did not know how 
he could strike the man and ward off the crow. 2: After 
considerable time had passed in the struggle, the Crit 
finally attacked Valerius and lowered his sword to pierce 
him in the side, when the crow flew at him and struck his 
eyes. As he stretched out his shield to drive away the 
bird, the Roman followed him up and, as the shield was 
still raised, drove in his sword from below and slew the 
Creit. 18, 13 (18), 5: Publius Cornelius, who as consul 
four years before had slaughtered all that race of Certs 
including the youth, who are called Senones (substituted 
for the Boti) and are the bitterest enemies of the Romans 
(referring to the battle of the Vadimonian Lake). 


Philippos, in Anthologia Palatina, 9, 561, 3: Or the ever frozen 


snow-clad Alps of the Cr.rts. 


Mela, III, 2, 20: All the territory occupied by these people is 


called Gallia Comata. There are three principal names 
of their tribes who are separated by large rivers. The 
Aquitani extend from the Pyrenees to the Garonne, the 
Cetts from thence to the Seine, the Belgians from thence 
to the Rhine. The most important tribe of the Aquitani 
are the Ausci, of the Ceits the Aedui and of the Belgians 
the Treveri. The most flourishing city of the Treveri is 
Augusta (Trier), of the Aedui Autun, and of the Ausci 
Elimberrum (Auch). 


Dioscorides, 1, ec. 7: Crutic nard grows in the Alps near 


Liguria. In the language of the country it is called 
saliougca (cf. Pelagonius, 28, 273. 31, 454. 463—Vegetius, 
de mulomedicina: Creutic spike—Marcellus empiricus de 
medicamentis, c. 8, 194, p. 89, 31 H.: Of Cextic nard. ce. 
17, 52, p. 177, 3: Of Cextic spike. ce. 20, 149, p. 219, 27: 
Of Cruric nard (the codex has nardoceltici). ce. 21, 19, 
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p. 226, 10: Of Cexric nard, that is, of the saliunca or wild 
nard—Hermeneumata Monacensia, C GIL, 2, p. 195, 23: 
bundles of Creitic nard—Glosse Cassinenses, C GIL, 3, 
p. 537, 53: The Crxric, that is the spikenard, cf. also tbid., 
p. 539, 21 and p. 541, 7). 


Lucan, 4, 9 ff.: And the Crextts who had migrated from the 


ancient race of Gauls, combining their name with that 
of the Iberians.—C/f. Usener’s note: The people of Gaul 
were driven by famine to Spain and they are called 
CELTIBERI, which is a combination of the two names. 


Pliny, Natural History, II, 8: M. Varro wrote that the Iberi, 


the Persians, the Pheenicians, the Ceits and the Carth- 
aginians came and occupied the whole extent of Spain. 
IV, 105: All Gaul, which is comprised under the general 
name Comata, is divided into three main groups of 
peoples who are separated chiefly by rivers. Belgica ex- 
tends from the Scheldt to the Seine, from thence to the 
Garonne is Ceutica also called Lugdunensis; from thence 
to the chain of the Pyrenees is Aquitania, formerly called 
Armorica. VIII, 6: Mucianus, who was three times con- 
sul, is authority for the story that one of these elephants 
was taught to write the Greek characters and that he used 
to write in that language: ‘‘I wrote this and it is I who 
have dedicated these Crxtic spoils.’’ XIV, 107: With 
Critic nard. XXXIII, 39: These bracelets are called 
viriolae in Crxtic and viriae in Ceuto-iberian. 


Silius I, 45-49: Shall not the Trebia flow for me (Juno) 





through Cexrtic regions with Roman blood and roll back 
choked with heaps of warriors slain, and Thrasymenus 
look with horror on his waters turbid with the wide 
spread gore? III, 340-343: Next came the Cetts who 
share their name with the Iberians (—Celtiberians). 
They hold that it is an honor to fall in battle and that 
it is a disgrace for the bodies of the fallen to be burned. 
For, they believe that the bodies left on the ground for 
the hungry vultures are taken to heaven to the gods. 417- 
419: Lofty Pyrene, its summit wrapped in clouds, be- 
holds the Iberi far divided from the Cexrs and stands an 
everlasting bound between those two vast lands. 447- 
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448: (The Rhone which) takes its rise in Alpine heights 
and snow-clad rock and spreads over Cextic lands. IV, 
63: (Hannibal) had made his way through Cetric lands. 
148-156: Before all the rest rushed the nimble band of 
Boii, led on by Crixus and opposed their huge bodies to 
the Roman van. He, full of pride in his noble forbears, 
boasted that he was of Brennus’ blood and claimed the 
captured Capitol. Fool that he was, he bore engraved 
in his shield the Tarpeian rock and the sacred height and 
the CreLts weighing the ransom gold. His milk white 
neck flashed with resplendent chains, with gold his gar- 
ments were striped and sleeves stood out and his helmet 
shone with gold. 189-190: The Cerxric fury filled the 
entire plain. 300: Now that their leader is lost, the 
Ceits take to their feet. V, 142-143: Then he takes the 
shield which oft before in slaughter Centric blood had 
stained. VI, 23-24: When as victor he (Flaminius) had 
overwhelmed the Crxtic arms, for the gods were more 
propitious then. VIII, 16-20: The Cerxrs, too, of fickle 
mind, but fierce at first, a boastful race, inconstant, looked 
toward their homes. They grieved that war should be 
waged without slaughter (a thing unknown to them) and 
their hands dry of blood grew dull as they lay midst the 
arms of Mars. IX, 235-236: With bands of Ceuts who 
oft had been bathed in Eridanus’ stream. X, 304: The 
Numidians, the Garamas, the Ceits (Burmann reads the 
CeLr) the Moor and the Asturian. XI, 25-29: But now 
the proud restless dwellers beside Eridanus, the Certrts, 
increased the misfortunes of the Romans and, moved by 
their ancient hate, hastened to unite into one band. But, 
would it be just to lay the blame of this on the Crurs, and 
of those battles on the Boian tribes? XIII, 79-81: She 
(Pallas) snatched in death the Cevrs who dared storm 
the walls of Rome, and not one of the many thousands 
of so great a race did she allow to return to his ancestral 
hearth. XV, 715-719: In the first rank stood the tall 
cohorts, the standard bearers of the Cents, whose lines 
were broke open by a sudden fierce and wedge-shaped at- 
tack. Tired as they were from the march and unused 
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to the scorching sun and breathless from the long contin- 
ued toil, their native terror put them to flight. 

Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XIX, 15: The knowledge 
of the death of Gaius reached the Germans first. They 
were his body-guard; they bore the same name as the 
race from which they had been enlisted and composed 
the Crxtic division. 

Chrysostomus, oratio 49 t. 2, p. 249 R.: Whom the Cexts 
eall druids. Oratio 79 t. 2, p. 4833 R.: And what is to be 
said about the Cetts in whose land we are told is a certain 
river which bears down amber, and great quantities of 
it are thrown out and lie along the banks, just as pebbles 
on our sea-shore? Formerly the children playing 
games threw the amber about, but now it is gathered and 
saved, for they have learned from us that they are rich. 
Consider then that all these peoples, I mean the Cexrs, 
the Indians, the Iberians, the Arabians and the Babylon- 
ians take tribute from us, not of our land or cattle, but 
of our folly. Anonymi Corinthiaca oratio, 37, p. 114 R.: 
(Ordained) for the Crtts, lest any of those barbarians, 
by turning to this, should despair of an Hellenic culture. 

Plutarch, Romulus, 17: And Simulus the poet says that 
Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol not to the Sabines but to 
the Creits with whose king she had fallen in love. He 
talks utter nonsense when he says: ‘‘Tarpeia who dwelt 
near the Capitolian rock became the destroyer of walls, 
for, in her guilty passion for the sceptre bearer of the 
Crtts, she neglected the guard of her fathers’ homes,”’’ 
and, a little later, speaking of her death, he says: ‘‘ Her, 
the Boii and the numerous nations of the Cetts left not 
within the bed of the Po, but, possessed of warlike frenzy, 
they threw their arms upon the luckless maid as an 
adornment and for her death.’’ 22: And this (divining 
rod) was kept in the Palatium but disappeared when the 
city was taken by the Cetts. 29: When the Crexts who 
had taken Rome were driven back by Camillus.—Camil- 
lus, 15: The Galates are of the Crxtic race. 18: On 
learning of that, the Cetts were angry and without delay 
they advanced with all haste. The people through whose 
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country they marched, amazed at their multitude and 
their elaborate preparation and at their force and spirit, 
made ready to surrender their country as already lost 
and abandon their cities. But, contrary to expectations, 
they did no damage and took nothing from the inhabit- 
ants. As they passed near the cities they cried out that 
they were on their way to Rome, that it was the Romans 
alone they were making war on and that they regarded 
all others as their friends. . . . There the barbarians 
suddenly came into view and the Romans, having made 
a disgraceful show of a fight, turned in disorder. The 
Ce.ts drove the left wing into the river and destroyed 
it. The right wing, by avoiding the attack and getting 
from the plain to the hills, suffered less and many of 
them escaped from thence to the city. 23: The misfor- 
tune of the Romans ought not be ascribed to the valor 
of the Cexts. 26: In the evening he called together the 
most active bodied Crexts and those who had had most 
experience in mountain climbing. 28: From that time 
on the position of the Cetts became more and more hope- 
less. . . . After they had sworn to the agreement and 
the gold had been provided, the Cretrs acted unfairly in 
the matter of the weight, at first under cover but they 
soon openly disturbed the balance and the Romans were 
annoyed at them. 29: While the dispute about these 
matters was going on among themselves and among the 
Cetts, Camillus was at the gates at the head of his army. 

. he ordered the Cerxtts to take their scales and 
balance and to depart. . . . Brennus quickly recollected 
himself and led the CeLts away to the camp with the loss 
of only a few. 36: Marcus Manlius who first drove the 
Cetts back from the citadel when they were making their 
night assault upon the Capitol. . . . For, the spot where 
Manlius had stood and fought his night combat with the 
Cetts overlooked the forum from the Capitol and it 
brought compassion to all who saw him. 40 (anno 367): 
The Creits, many thousands in number, are again march- 
ing from the Adriatic on to Rome. 41: When the Cetts 
were near at hand in the neighborhood of the river Anio, 
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with a heavy camp and loaded with vast spoil. . . . The 
first thing to destroy the arrogance of the Crexts was that 
they saw the Romans take the offensive, which they had 
not looked for. . . . This fight is said to have taken 
place thirteen years after the sack of Rome, and hence- 
forth the Romans had firm courage against the barbarians 
whom they had feared exceedingly and who, they thought, 
had been previously defeated by chance owing rather to 


pestilence than to their own valor. 
JosEPH Dunn. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


L’Origine du Quatriéme Evangile. By M. Lepin. Paris: 
Letouzey et Ané, 1906. 


As the present work is not a polemic against M. Loisy, we think 
the author was ill-advised in inscribing his name at the head of the 
first chapter. We are not prepared by this for the perfectly correct 
tone, the calm and thoroughly scientific argument that follows. The 
genuine eloquence that marked M. Lepin’s preceding book has no 
place here; instead we have a careful, minute, sometimes a profound 
discussion of the knotty questions involved. As anyone acquainted 
with the subject is aware, these are quite numerous, but the author’s 
treatment is always clear, orderly and to the point. No one can deny 
him a thorough familiarity with the arguments of his adversaries nor 
habitual fairness in stating them ; some will be inclined to reproach him 
with leaning too much on others, friends and foes, and not standing 
firmly enough on his own feet. While the work offers little that is 
positively new except its keen and often fatal criticisms of current 
theories, it is throughout a strong piece of reasoning and an admirable 
exposition of the best arguments, at least of those taken from the 
external testimony, in favor of St. John’s authorship. 

The author begins by an inquiry into the date of the fourth gospel, 
bringing it back step by step, beyond the year 110. Its existence at 
that date is evidenced by the epistles of St. Ignatius, whose christology 
depends, as Loisy holds likewise, on the fourth gospel, and by St. 
Polycarp, who quotes from the first epistle of John, admittedly a later 
writing than the gospel. Allowing time for it to circulate and pro- 
duce such an impression as Ignatius witnesses to, we arrive close to 
the year 100 and as Harnack concedes, no strong objection can be 
made against a date ten or fifteen years earlier. This brings its origin 
well within the traditional chronology of St. John’s lifetime; and its 
place of origin is easily shown to be the province of Asia, which tradi- 
tion designates as the last home of the apostle. Here comes in nat- 
urally the testing of that tradition’s value. The author lays great 
stress on this point, because if it be proven that St. John was living 
in Asia at the time the gospel was published there, a long step has 
been taken in the establishing of his authorship. He shows to evi- 
dence, we believe, that no reliance can be placed on the supposed texts 
of Papias from which the conclusion as to St. John’s early martyrdom 
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in Palestine was drawn. In this again he is at one with Harnack. 
The silence of the early Asian writers about John’s residence in their 
country is somewhat surprising and not without difficulties, though 
here also M. Lepin has the support of Harnack in seeing a reference 
to it in Ignatius. But this silence is fairly enough accounted for and 
at any rate is much outweighed by the testimony of Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, of Ireneus, ete. The argument on this point leads 
certainly to a very high probability. 

Introit Joannes presbyter. Is he or is he not a real person, dis- 
tinct from the apostle? Only a critic with an axe to grind can cut 
that Gordian knot; the ordinary student will wonder at the critic’s 
certitude and confess his own skepticism. The historical existence of 
the presbyter hangs on a single clause in a complicated and variously 
interpreted sentence of Papias. If that be interpreted adversely, then 
every other supposed reference to the presbyter is seen to pertain to 
the apostle. M. Lepin, in a clever if not entirely convincing argu- 
ment, endeavors to show that Papias speaks only of one John, viz., 
the apostle. This is possible, but the writer seems influenced by his 
thesis in maintaining it as the only possible interpretation. It would 
certainly be very convenient to dispose of the presbyter entirely, but 
even if his existence be granted, with Drummond and other conserva- 
tive scholars, no great injury would result to the central position of 
M. Lepin. At any rate he is more reasonable in his contention than 
the critics who have raised the ghost of the presbyter, reposing be- 
tween two commas on a page of Papias, and presented it with the 
authorship of the gospel, the three epistles and even (as Harnack) of 
the Apocalypse. The ascription, be it remembered, is made purely 
on conjecture, without any support from tradition. M. Loisy shows 
his prudence in being wary of this brilliant hypothesis. Never did 
the assurance of critics hang on a slenderer thread. 

In the remainder of the work the author examines the testimony 
of the second century and of the Johannine writings themselves to 
St. John’s authorship. He brings into light that the gospel was 
published during the lifetime of John of Ephesus or at latest very 
shortly after his death, with the aim of having it accepted as the work 
of the son of Zebedee; and this contention he supports by the witness 
of the gospel itself. And now at the crucial point of the entire dis- 
cussion when he reviews the indirect witness of the gospel, the author 
is not as thorough as one might expect. In regard to the external 
testimony, most students will concede that the conservative critics 
have by far the better of the contest; but they will not as generally 
nor as fully grant that in regard to the internal testimony. M. Lepin’s 
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arguments have weight but the problem can not be satisfactorily 
solved without a thorough investigation of the character of the gospel 
—a task which we hope to see successfully accomplished in his forth- 
coming book. Here accordingly insufficient attention is given to the 
arguments which have most influence on certain critics who see many 
of the problems of external testimony almost eye to eye with M. Lepin 
and yet pronounce for the negative. Perhaps too much attention is 
now given to the witness of history and not enough to the witness of 
the book itself; having routed the radicals on one field, the conserva- 
tives should join with them in closer battle on the other. 

We may add that the author is specially happy in showing that 
though the negative critics are unanimous in rejecting the Johannine 
authorship, they agree in little else, while his own argument is self- 
consistent and each successive point has the support of some eminent 
negative critic. He has brought us nearer to the solution of this most 
difficult of New Testament problems. 

JOHN F. FENLON. 


Les Origines Liturgiques. Par Dom Fernand Cabrol, Conférences 
données a 1’Institut Catholique de Paris en 1906. Paris: Letouzey 
et Ané, 1906. 8°, pp. 372. 


In these eight conferences Dom Cabrol presents many interesting 


considerations on the Liturgy of the Catholic Church, most of them 
relative to its historical origins. An opening conference deals with 
the esthetic element, or the beauty of the Catholic services; if the 
beautiful be the ‘‘splendor veri,’’ these immemorial rites and cere- 
monies are no slight index of the truth of Catholicism. The remain- 
ing seven essays deal with the scientific classification and laws of litur- 
gical compositions; the original forms of Catholic worship; the com- 
ponent parts of liturgies (prefaces, prayers, litanies, versicles) ; the 
original free improvisation, and some traces of it yet visible in the 
Exultet, the Te Deum, the Roman Canon of the Mass; the style of the 
various liturgies (Eastern and Western) ; the formatio. of the Mass 
service, the baptismal service, and the great ceremonial system of 
Holy Week. Only an expert liturgist could cover with brevity and 
clearness so vast a field, and present at once the essentials of our 
earlier knowledge and the main outlines of a newer wisdom gained 
partly by improved methods of criticism, partly by happy discoveries 
of valuable documents, not to speak of the unremitting toil that in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century has been spent on the illustra- 
tion of the principal liturgies, East and West. Nine valuable appen- 
dixes round out the interesting and instructive doctrine of these con- 
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ferences. They deal with the documents of the liturgies, dated and 
known, undated and anonymous; the use of critical method in liturgi- 
cal studies; the Mass of Jan I, and the remnants of popular idolatry 
from the sixth to the seventh century; the Mozarabic or Old-Spanish 
liturgy as made known by the Liber Ordinum of Dom Férotin (Paris, 
1904), the documents of the Gallican liturgy, the Book of Cerne (ed. 
Kuypers, Cambridge, 1902) and the Celtic liturgies; the so-called 
**Masses of St. Augustin’’ probably the work of Alcuin; the custom 
of composing liturgical prayers from sermons or homilies of famous 
fathers like St. Augustin (Centonisations patristiques) ; the origins 
of the Mass and the Roman Canon. 


Psallite Sapienter (Psallieret Weise!), Erklirung der Psalmen im 
Geiste des betrachtenden Gebets und der Liturgie, dem Klerus und 
Volk gewidmet. Von Dr. Maurus Wolter, 0.S.B. Third edition. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1904-1906. 4 vols. $10.80. 


No one who has ever used this masterpiece of Archabbot Maurus 
Wolter will wonder that it has reached a third edition. On its first 
appearance (1890) it won a high place among the popular exegetical 
works of the nineteenth century, and it has continued since then to 
instruct and charm an ever-increasing circle of readers both lay and 
ecclesiastical. In this work the Vulgate text of each psalm is accom- 
panied by a German translation and provided with an exhaustive 
commentary, literal, moral, and liturgico-mystical, i. e., its use in the 
various ecclesiastical services is fully illustrated. Philological notes 
help to render clear the more difficult passages. Altogether, there is 
no better manual of introduction to the frequent reading of the 
psalms. A tone of deep and pure piety pervades each volume. The 
second founder of Beuron in the Donauthal, whence have issued the 
flourishing Benedictine houses of Emmaus (Prague) and Bolders and 
Seckau in Austria, has poured into this noble work no little of the 
traditional Benedictine intelligence of the Divine Office. Indeed, we 
should rightly expect as much from the intimate friend of Dom 
Guéranger, to whose ‘‘ Année Liturgique’’ this work is a worthy coun- 
terpart. All lovers of the German literature of edification should 
possess this fine commentary, which is published with the usual per- 
fection of the house of Herder. Each volume has its own well-con- 
structed index. We look forward with pleasure to the fifth and con- 
eluding volume, which will contain the text, translation and exegesis 
of psalms 120-150. 
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Questions D’Enseignement Superieur Ecclesiastique. Par 
Pierre Batiffol, recteur de 1’Institut Catholique de Toulouse, 
Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1907. 8°, pp. 354. 

We recommend this volume to all who are interested in the train- 
ing of our American clergy for their important mission. It contains 
various public discourses of Mgr. Batiffol, delivered in the last decade 
at the Catholic Institute of Toulouse, also three appreciations of dis- 
tinguished teachers of that school, MM. Léonce Couture, Duilhé de 
Saint Projet, and Jacques Thomas. The grave and noble, yet some- 
what melancholy pre-occupations of Mgr. Batiffol lend the volume a 
certain pathos, in view of the heavy sacrifices made for the support 
of this school, its absolute importance for the elevation and refinement 
of local ecclesiastical thought and life, and the menacing attitude of 
the present government towards the poor remnant of the freedom of 
higher education that survives from the law of 1875. All the world 
knows that the rector of the Toulouse Institute is a model of Catholic 
ecclesiastical scholarship, trained in the exacting school of such ardent 
idealists as the late Abbé Hogan and such unrelenting critics as Mgr. 
Duchesne, worthy, therefore, of presiding over the intellectual forma- 
tion of the choicer minds in the clergy of France. But it may not be 
so well known that he is a literary artist of rare promise. These occa- 
sional papers or studies, prepared amid graver and more technical 
labors, betray qualities of style that ought not to go unused. There 
are here breadth and acumen of thought, largeness of vision and ful- 


ness of sympathy, moderation of expression and accuray of diction, 
clearness of conception and a musical balance of language that are 


rarely found in combination. Mer. Batiffol is himself what he styles 
another French writer ‘‘un étincelant artiste de lettres égaré dans la 
critique documentaire.’’ Perhaps the time has come for him to aban- 
don temporarily the pleasures of a delicate workmanship on fragments 
of religious antiquity and to enter the arena of living conflict, where 
his sure critical sense, his perspicacity of judgment, his chivalrous 
candor, his liberal historical view, ought to make him a foremost cham- 


pion of the distressed Church of France. 
THomas J. SHAAN. 


Tertullien de Penitentia, de Pudicitia. Texte latin, traduc- 
tion francaise, introduction et index, par Pierre de Labriolle, pro- 
fesseur a 1’Université de Fribourg (Suisse). Paris: Picard, 1906. 
8°, pp. 236. 

This third volume of the ‘‘Textes et Documents pour 1’étude his- 
torique du Christianisme’’ edited by two learned Catholic priests, 
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MM. Hippolyte Hemmer and Paul LeJay, is a model of a patristic 
text adapted to the use of ecclesiastical students in our seminaries, 
These treatises of Tertullian, it is well known, are the earliest efforts 
of Latin theology, and offer already not a few of the characteristics 
that have since been special to it, as compared with Greek theology. 
In these short ‘‘opuscula,’’ or learned sermons perhaps, we recognize, 
confusedly of course, the elements of exegesis, moral theology, Cath- 
olic doctrine, ecclesiastical constitution, Christian ethics, and other 
departments of ecclesiastical science long since become independent, 
but then germinating in the mind of the great Roman jurist whose 
conversion to the law of Jesus Christ was destined to inaugurate a 
line of development running through two centuries, until it was closed 
with extraordinary solemnity and completeness by another African. 
The professor of moral theology, in particular, will find very useful 
this edition of the two treatises in question; scarcely inferior, perhaps 
is the interest of the professor of dogmatic theology, especially in 
**De Pudicitia,’’ with its acrimonious and illogical pleading against 
the fulness of papal authority. Years ago Harnack pointed out the 
great importance of this little work for an accurate intelligence of 
the Roman primacy about the year 200. The introduction to both 
texts treats briefly but magisterially of their content and plan, date, 
audience and scope. Critical and explanatory notes are added and 
there is a good index of the vocabulary of Tertullian, into which has 
been worked another index of all scripture-passages quoted. The text 
given is substantially that of the Vienna edition of Reifferscheid- 
Wissowa for De Pudicitia, and of Preuschen (1891) for De Peni- 
tentia. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
Madame Louise de France, La Vénérable Thérése de Saint Au- 
gustin (1737-1787). Par Geoffroy de Grandmaison (Les Saints) 

Paris: Lecoffre, 1907. 8°, pp. 266. 

M. de Grandmaison has constructed from original documents the 
edifying story of the life of the youngest daughter of Louis XV and 
Queen Marie Leczinska, whose voluntary entry among the Carmelites 
of St. Denis astonished so profundly the ‘‘ancien régime,’’ and 
whose virtues, long cherished in the traditions of Carmel, will prob- 
ably one day be solemnly recognized by the Church. Since 1856 
the process of her canonization goes on at Rome; she was declared 
Venerable by Pius IX (June 19, 1873). This narrative is calculated 
to edify every reader, for it exhibits a soul rising above all the 
temptations and solicitations of the highest worldly conditions, and 
casting itself in all confidence upon the divine mercy and compas- 
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sion. The story of this vicarious sacrifice of a king’s daughter, of 
royal innocence pleading through a life-time for a hardened royal 
sinner, has more than once been told, but never with so rich a docu- 
mentation as is here presented. The writer has effecutally refuted 
certain slanders concerning Madame Louise, e. g., that she intrigued 
at Rome to obtain the annulment of the marriage of Madame du 
Barry in order that the latter might be free to become the morganatic 
wife of Louis XV. 

Le Venerable Pére Eudes (1601-1680). Par Henri Joly (Les 

Saints). Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1907. 8°, pp. 206. 


M. Joly, author of the charming work ‘‘La Psychologie des 
Saints’’ in this series, furnishes another volume not less worthy of 
his discriminating mind and sound judgment in spiritual things. 
The life of the Venerable Father Eudes is in itself a fine chapter of 
the inner life of Catholicism during the seventeenth century—that 
large life of genuine piety, elevated love of God and humanity, pure 
and spiritual religion that manifests itself so richly in the saints and 
holy persons of that time. He is a forerunner of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, the founder of a meritorious congregation, the oppo- 
nent of Jansenism, the devoted missionary of a great part of France. 
He had been formed to the religious life in the Oratory by such 
men as Cardinal de Bérulle, Pére de Condren and Pére Bourgoing, 
and in a certain sense may rightly be claimed by the French Oratory 
as one of its most distinguished sons. This life is composed from 
original and authentic material, including an autobiography, and 
correspondence of Fr. Eudes. The lives by Hérambourg and by 
Martine have been consulted. At the same time this brief account 
does not pretend to supplant the extensive life by P. Boullay in three 
volumes, two of which have already made their appearance. 

The Founders of the New Devotion, being the lives of Gerard 
Groote, Florentius Radewin and their followers, by Thomas 4 
Kempis. Translated into English by J. P. Arthur. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder, 1905. 8°, pp. xlvii + 266. 

Of these lives of the founders of the Brotherhood of Common Life 
or ‘‘New Devotion,’’ as it was originally styled, it may be said that 
they are truly a ‘‘human document,”’ so filled are they with the 
lights and shadows of the fifteenth century, especially in the Nether- 
lands. It is impossible to read a few pages of them without recog- 
nizing the atmosphere and spiritual temper of the Imitation, which 
they also regularly imitate in form, being a series of dialogues be- 
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tween an elder brother and a novice, a spiritual conversation, but 
lacking in no refinement of the logic and rhetoric of a very pure 
and elevated mysticism. Since their first publication (Nuremberg, 
folio, 1492-94) they have been attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis; apart 
from the external evidence, the peculiar style and diction, and well- 
known principles and formulas of that writer in his genuine works; 
are so closely akin to the same elements in these writings that the 
identity of authorship is evident. The serious reader will not easily 
put down a work at once deeply spiritual and Catholic, yet so rich 
in historical illustrations of the two generations that preceded Luther 
that its original Latin pages have more than once been quoted by 
mutually opposed historians of the period that immediately preceded 
the Reformation. 


Les Martyrs: V. Le Moyen Age. Par Dom H. Leclereq. Paris: 

Oudin, 1906. 8°, pp. eexv + 273. 

Dom Leclereq publishes in this fifth volume of his populariza- 
tion of the acts and histories of Christian martyrdom a series of 
mediseval ‘‘actes’’ or narratives, some of them quite historical, others 
subject to ‘‘réserves critiques,’’ and therefore printed in a type 
reserved in preceding volumes for legendary narratives. The period 
covered extends from the ninth to the sixteenth century and each nar- 
rative is preceded by a brief indication of the works that contain the 
original materials as far as they are accessible. Whatever be the 
degree of credibility belonging to each narrative, or portion of nar- 
rative, the student of ecclesiastical history will welcome the collec- 
tion in one volume of the texts of the principal medieval martyrdoms. 
One half of this volume is devoted to a literary appreciation of the 
literary treatment of martyrdom in the last three centuries. Dom 
Leclereq has selected the following, D’Aubigné’s ‘‘Tragiques,’’ 
Calderon’s ‘‘El Méagico prodigioso,’’ Corneille’s ‘‘Polyeucte,’’ 
Rotrou’s ‘‘Saint-Genest,’’ Voltaire’s ‘‘Zaire,’’ Chateaubriand’s 
‘*Martyrs,’’ Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’? Alexandre Dumas’ ‘‘Caligula,”’ 
Lemaitre’s ‘‘Myrrha, Serenus,’’ De Vogiié’s ‘‘Silvanus,’’ Richepin’s 
‘‘La Martyre,’’ Leconte de Lisle’s ‘‘La Mort du Moine,’’ and the 
‘‘Quo Vadis’’ of Sienkiewicz. Such material, however, scarcely be- 
longs in this place; it would have been better to withhold it for the 
future philosophico-literary treatment of martyrdom that Dom 
Leclereq half promises us. 
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L’enseignement des lettres classiques d’Ausone 4 Alcuin. 
Par M. Roger. Paris: Picard, 1905. Pp. xvii + 457. 


This is a scholarly, and, on the whole, a reliable study of the 
vicissitudes of classical learning in France and Great Britain during 
the centuries that elapsed between the death of Ausonius (393) and 
the beginning of the educational activity of Alcuin on the continent 
of Europe (781). The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh centuries are 
too often neglected in the history of European education. They 
contributed so little to literature, in the highest sense of the word, 
that their function as a medium of transmission of the heritage of 
the classics is seldom accorded adequate treatment. In the work 
before us, which bears the secondary title ‘‘Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Carolingian Schools,’’ they are presented to us with a 
wealth of detail and an abundance of documentary evidence that 
leave nothing to be desired. The author does not lose himself in the 
intricacies of textual criticism; he has a definite plan of treatment 
and uses his data to establish and support his inferences. Indeed, he 
impresses one here and there as if he had a pet theory to defend, or 
were chiefly concerned in disproving the hypothesis of an adversary, 
and one is not always quite sure that he does not interpret the facts 
in the light of a preconceived purpose. In the main, however, his 
conclusions are safe, and well supported by citations from incon- 
trovertible sources. 

In the opening chapters the author presents a vivid picture of 
the condition of the schools of Gaul in the fourth century, when the 
rhetor and the grammarian held full sway, and the dialectician and 
the theologian had not as yet left their mark on the schools. The 
fourth century, he says, witnessed the final disappearance of Celtic 
and the establishment of Latin as the universal medium of com- 
munication in Gaul. The Latin language was recognized to be a 
powerful instrument of ‘‘intellectual nationalization’’; it was the 
last weapon employed by imperial Rome to bring about a pax Romana 
in that important province. Accordingly, we find the authority of 
the emperors exercised in favor of a programme of education which, 
inspired by Quintilian, placed grammar and rhetoric at the head of 
the curriculum and excluded philosophy from the schools. Chris- 
tianity as an embodiment of an educational ideal had little influence 
in an age when men like Ausonius passed for Christians. It was, as 
the author clearly shows, in the monasteries alone that the Christian 
ideal was cultivated without the need of compromising with the 
conservative forces of pagan classical culture. The fifth century 
marks the gradual disappearance of these imperial schools. Literary 
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skill and a love for the Greek and Roman classics now became a matter 
of individual taste, and were restricted to the few among the Gallo- 
Roman aristocracy who could afford to frequent private schools and 
felt inclined to do so. In the sixth century matters became much 
worse. In fact, M. Roger considers that with the sixth century began 
the ‘‘Dark Age’’ which lasted in France until the dawn of the 
Carolingian revival. Here he runs counter to the conclusions of 
Ozanam and the authors of l’Histoire littéraire. He has no difficulty 
in showing that the so-called Palace School of the Merovingian epoch 
was not a school of the liberal arts. We are inclined to think, how- 
ever, that in his treatment of the latinity of St. Gregory of Tours 
and Virgil the Grammarian his opposition to Ozanam and Fustel de 
Coulanges may have carried him too far. 

The attitude of the early Christians towards pagan culture our 
author describes as one of hesitation between the danger of reading 
authors whose influence was hostile to religion and morality, and the 
need of having recourse to pagan learning in order to meet the 
organized forces of paganism on equal terms in the field of conflict. 
He traces these two phases of the question, devoting special atten- 
tion to the influence of Cassian, St. Benedict, Cassiodorus, St. Gregory 
the Great and St. Isidore of Seville. The conclusion to which he 
arrives is that until the influence of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
monks began to be felt there was very little classical culture either in 
the monastic or in the episcopal schools of Gaul. 

How the Irish and British teachers came into possession of classical 
culture, how they preserved it, and eventually made Anglo-Saxon 
England and Gallo-Roman France sharers in its advantages, is the 
subject of more than two hundred pages of M. Roger’s work. The 
remarkable fact that the Irish monks possessed a knowledge of Greek 
at a time when that language was unknown in the Western continent 
of Europe has been accounted for in various ways. To some it seemed 
natural to suppose the British monks should have carried classical 
learning to Ireland at an early date. By others it was considered 
more probable that Greek monks from Alexandria found their way 
to Ireland and carried with them copies of the classics. It is Zim- 
mer’s opinion that Ireland owes its classical culture to its own 
development of the rudiments of classical learning which it received 
with Christianity in the fourth century. While he does not set these 
hypotheses aside, M. Roger emphasizes the additional influence which 
must have reached Ireland from Canterbury after the time of Theo- 
dore and Hadrian’s mission to England. These questions are, of 
course, important, although a definite solution of them seems to be 
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as far off as ever. One thing, however, is certain: from whatever 
source they derived their knowledge of the classics, the Irish monks 
cultivated that knowledge with extraordinary zeal, and, when the 
Carolingian schools came to be established, it was a constant source 
of wonder to continental Europe that teachers from ‘‘the farthest 
regions of the earth’’ could possess so much learning and bring to 
the discussion of philosophy and theology minds so carefully trained 
in the subtleties of speculation. Readers of M. Roger’s work will 
watch with interest the appearance of a second volume in which he 
will give us the history of the Carolingian schools. 

In one or two instances M. Roger seems to go beyond the evidence 
of his texts. For instance, he contends that there is no evidence of 
the Irish monks of the seventh century having read the Greek Fathers 
in the original, and to support his contention he explains the well- 
known quotation from St. Cyrill in Abbot Cummian’s letter by say- 
ing that the passage may have been accessible in a Latin translation. 
But who, except an Irish ecclesiastic, would be likely to translate that 
particular passage at that stage of the controversy concerning the 
celebration of Easter? Again, if the condition of learning in the 
Church of Gaul and Lombardy in the sixth and seventh centuries 
was such as M. Roger represents it to have been, how does it detract 
from Ireland’s share in the education of Columban that that saint 
did not write his poems until after his arrival on the Continent? 

WiLuiAM TURNER. 


Samuel Champlain, fondateur de Québec et pére de la Nouvelle 
France, Histoire de sa vie et de ses voyages. Par N. E. Dionne, 
bibliothéeaire de la Législature ete. Quebec, 1891, 1906. 2 vols. 
Pp. xviii +430, 558. 

Though the substance of these twa volumes is already accessible in 
Dr. Dionne’s English biography of Champlain (Toronto, 1905) we 
strongly recommend the French life now completed. The second 
volume is particularly fascinating, with its abundant details concern- 
ing the earliest French missions in Canada, Recollet and Jesuit, its 
picturesque descriptions of the savage life, the trials of the first set- 
tlers of Quebec, the fur trade, the rivalries of Huguenot and Catholic, 
the daring of the mariners of Rouen, La Rochelle and Saint Malo, and 
a dozen other phases of the large free life that the original French 
colonists led along the St. Lawrence from Tadousae and Cap Tour- 
mente to Three Rivers, Sorel, and La Prairie. The second volume is 
in » certain sense a noble religious document, for closely woven with 
the religious fervor and devotion of the missionaries is the Catholic 
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faith of Champlain. From his letters and his books, his actions and 
the traditions of ‘‘la petite patrie’’ (if we may so call the broad in- 
heritance of French Canada) it is clear that Champlain looked upon 
himself as an apostle of Catholicism, destined at once to convert the 
countless souls that in imagination he beheld between Quebee and the 
mysterious ‘‘Northern Sea’’ or Hudson’s Bay (that he was not fated 
to reach), and to found a new state, French and Catholic, along the 
shores of the broad rivers and the glorious lakes that he was the first 
to permanently civilize and throw open to Western progress. He was 
a Catholic statesman gifted with all the qualities of that high office— 
had he met with the support and encouragement that he deserved, the 
history of North America would probably have been written on other 
lines; other also might have been the reciprocal influence of the New 
World on the politics of Europe, not to speak of its religious, social, 
and economical life. However, dying, he could say with the poet 
‘Non omnis moriar.’’ He had lived to see the Louis Héberts, the 
Guillaume Couillards, and the Abraham Martins multiply and take 
root in sight of the ‘‘habitation’’ and in the shadow of ‘‘Our Lady 
of Recovery.’’ This little nucleus that he cherished as his very heart, 
for which he crossed the ocean eighteen times in frail barks and amid 
countless perils and trials, for which he pleaded before the Henrys 
and the Louis, for which he braved the dangers of the wilderness and 
suffered privations unspeakable, has taken on a growth of extraor- 
dinary proportions. It has never wavered in fidelity to the funda- 
mental ideas of Champlain, and was for more than two centuries the 
forerunner of white and Western civilization in regions once held to 
be desolate and unfit for human life, but now the granaries of Europe, 
the refuge of liberty, the hope of a new Christian civilization in which 
may yet be realized all the dreams that ever crowded the fitful sleep 
of the founder of Canada. Some day there should rise in his honor, 
along the shores of Lake Champlain, a monument second to none of 
those that men have anywhere uplifted in eternal memory of the 
highest and most useful public virtues. May we not justly apply 
to Champlain the splendid and sonorous stanzas of Richard Watson 
Gilder ? 


Who builds the state? Not he whose power, 
Rooted in wrong, in gold intrenched, 
Makes him the regent of the hour; 
The eternal light cannot be quenched. 
This shall outlive his little span; 
Shine fierce upon each tainted scheme; 
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Shall show where shame blots all the plan: 
The treachery in the dazzling dream. 
He builds the state who builds on truth, 
Not he who, crushing toward his aim, 
Strikes conscience from the throne, and ruth, 
To win a dark, unpiteous fame. 
Not he, though master among men— 
Empire and ages all his thought— 
Though like an eagle be his ken: 
Down to the ground shall all be brought. 
For this I hold, and shall for aye— 
Till heaven sends death—that they who sow 
Hate, and the blood of brothers, they 
Shall harvest hate and want and woe. 
The curse of Earth’s dread agonies 
Whereto they added in their hour, 
And all the unheeded tears and cries 
They caused in lust of lawless power. 
He builds the state who to that task 
Brings strong, clean hands and purpose pure; 
Who wears not virtue as a mask; 
He builds the state that shall endure. 


The state wherein each loyal son 
Holds as a birthright from true sires 
Treasures of honor, nobly won, 
And freedom’s never-dying fires. 
THoMas J. SHAHAN. 


I Codici Bobbiesi della Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria di Torino. 
Con illustrazioni di Carlo Cipolla. Milan: Ulrico Hepli, 1907. 
Large quarto. Pp. 198; 90 heliotype plates. Lire 200 (forty 
dollars). 

Our readers will doubtless recall that in 1904 the University Li- 
brary of Turin lost by fire one of its most precious treasures, the 
collection of Bobbio manuscripts that had been formed in the eight- 
eenth century. They were among the last relics of the Old-Irish 
monastery on the Trebbia, half way between Piacenza and Genoa, and 
were considered priceless, not only for their antiquity and rarity, but 
also beeause they exhibited, as few other collections, the history of 
hand-writing in the West, from the splendid uncials of fragments of 
Cicero down to late Gothic script. Fortunately they had been photo- 
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graphed before the fire took place, and from the negatives thus secured 
the enterprising Milan house of Hepli has undertaken to reproduce 
in fac-simile these lost manuscripts. The publishers are deserving of 
all support, especially from all who are interested in the Irish scholar- 
ship of the early Middle Ages. We are not without hope that some 
generous friend will enrich our University library with a copy of these 
priceless treasures. In reality it is equivalent to a transfer of the 
entire collection to the service of our professors and students. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Early History of the Catholic Church in Prince Edward 
Island. By Rev. John C. Macmillan. Quebec, 1905. 8°, pp. 304. 
This work is practically a life of the apostolic bishop Angus Ber- 

nard MacEachern (1759-1835). To this zealous ecclesiastic is owing, 
under God, the first spiritual growth of the little flock of 210 Scotch 
Catholics which in 1772 took refuge on the Isle St. Jean (Prince 
Edward Island). Father Macmillan follows with loving interest all 
the vicissitudes of this brave pioneer missionary’s life which in its 
main outlines resembles closely enough that of many other mission- 
aries placed in similar circumstances, i. e., amid poverty and solicitude, 
tried by sickness and persecution, obliged to cover in all seasons vast 
distances, and to provide out of slender means for all the needs of 
religion. Bishop MacEachern’s memory is yet cherished by the des- 
cendants of those Highlanders to whom their Catholic faith was a 
jewel of such supreme worth that they preferred to cross the ocean 
rather than tarnish or lose it. He was their pattern of a spiritual 
chieftain, strong, bold, and resourceful. Together with Archbishop 
O’Brien’s life of Bishop Burke, the first bishop of Halifax, this life 
of Bishop MacEachern furnishes the chief elements of the early his- 
tory of Scotch Catholic life in the maritime provinces. The life of a 
true Catholic missionary has in it something akin to martyrdom—it is 
the daily confession of Jesus Christ, hence, such works offer an in- 
terest comparable to that of the Acts of the Martyrs or the Lives of 
the Saints; frequent perusal of them tends to kindle in the soul of 
every reader the highest Christian virtue. 


Mocehler. Par Georges Goyau (La Pensée Chrétienne). Paris: 
Bloud et Cie, 1906, 8°, pp. 367. 
In these pages M. Goyau offers to French readers an analysis of 
three important works of Johann Adam Mehler, his Unity in the 
Church, his Symbolism, and his defence of the latter work. This 
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analysis is based on earlier French translations; for the ‘‘Symbolism’”’ 
he has made use of the translation of M. Lachat (Brussels, 1853), 
said by the latter to have been done under the supervision of Mcehler 
himself. While the condensed diction and abstract thought of the 
original German text are occasionally paraphrased and sometimes 
summarized, M. Goyau has taken care to compare constantly the 
earlier translations with the text of Mcehler, i. e., with the sixth and 
definitive edition. This little volume will be welcomed by all who 
desire to have at hand a reliable summary of the classical formulations 
of Catholic faith that have made famous the name of Mehler. 


Aspects of Anglicanism, or Some Comments on Certain Events 
in the Nineties. By Mgr. Moyes, Canon of Westminster Cathedral. 
New York and Bombay: Longmans, 1906. 8°, pp. 491. 

Those who were readers of The Tablet fifteen years ago will prob- 
ably recall the series of articles under the above heading contributed 
by the then editor, Canon Moyes, of which the present volume is 
mostly a reprint. An acute observer and an excellent scholar, he 
seized upon the various movements, discussions, ete., that, during the 
years 1890-1894, took place within the Church of England, and used 
them as object-lessons for bringing home to the minds of his readers 
the position of the Catholic Church in contrast with the Anglican. 
While in a sense controversial, the writer disclaims any motive other 
than a desire for Christian unity and the spiritual betterment of 
Catholics and non-Catholies alike, and the tone of sympathy and of 
deep, earnest, and we may say, at times pathetic, charity, which dom- 
inated throughout, proves the sincerity of his profession. Besides, 
Mgr. Moyes is no mean scholar. He is well acquainted, not only with 
the best works on the Ecclesiastical History of England, but with the 
original sources as well, and he put his learning to good use. In such 
chapters, for instance, as ‘‘Continuity, Old and New,’’ ‘‘ With Whom 
is the Ancient Church of England ?’’ ‘‘ Anglicanism in Ireland,’’ ‘‘ An 
Anglican Episcopal Election,’’ ‘‘An Anglican Enthronement,’’ he 
uses the weapon of plain historical fact with telling effect. He also 
has the happy faculty of condensing within very close limits, and yet 
exposing with perfect clearness and accuracy, the real question at 
issue, as when, for instance, apropos of the decision in the heresy trial 
of Mr. Macqueary, he says: ‘‘The belief in the Divinity of Christ was 
affirmed—by a majority of one! The Creed of Nicea has had some 
stirring experiences. Perhaps its narrowest escape was in the Angli- 
can Court in Ohio.’’ 
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In the present compilation some of the articles are omitted, while 
others are published for the first time; and in those reprinted a few 
changes, and not a few considerable additions, have been made. On 
this account, and also because of the convenience of having them all 
in one volume, it would be well for every such persons as have access 
to back numbers of The Tablet to possess themselves of the book. As 
for those who have yet to make its acquaintance, we can but recom- 
mend it as a model of controversy and, within its scope, of apologetics. 

EpwIn Ryan. 


The Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy: An Account of the 
Death in Prison of the Eleven Bishops honoured at Rome amongst 
the Martyrs of the Elizabethan Persecution: Archbishop Heath 
of York, Bishops Funstall, Bonner and Companions. By the Rev. 
G. E. Phillips. St. Louis: Herder, 1905. 8°, pp. xii + 440. 
The fate of the Marian bishops deprived of their sees by Queen 

Elizabeth has for nearly three centuries been buried in obscurity. In 

the words of Father Bridgett, ‘‘there is probably no great event to 

which so little attention has been given, or with regard to which so 
many errors are current.’’* Careless historians, trusting blindly 
to the accounts given in Burghley’s Execution of Justice in England, 
and Camden’s Annals, both interested witnesses, went on asserting 
that, beyond the loss of episcopal dignity and a mild sort of surveil- 
lance, the deposed bishops had nothing to suffer, but were permitted 
to end their days in peace. Such a statement as that of Burghley, 
that Archbishop Heath ‘‘lived in his own house very discreetly and 
enjoyed all his purchased lands during all his natural life, until by 
very age he departed this life,’’ or the meaningless assertion of Cam- 
den that Funstall ‘‘died at Lambeth in free custody,’’ were accepted 
without investigation and even with some attempts at softening by 
subsequent writers, until, by mere repetition, the true fate of the last 
of England’s ancient hierarchy became lost amid a crowd of glaring 
falsehoods. There was, indeed, in the English College at Rome, a 
fresco representing some Elizabethan martyrs, accompanied by a four- 
fold inscription, the first part of which read: ‘‘Propter sedis Romane 
et fidei Catholice confessionem undecim Rmi, episcopi catholict ex 
dinturna carceris molestia contabescentes obierunt.’’ But the con- 
trary Protestant tradition was so widely accepted that even Catholics 
suspected some exaggeration in this, and inclined towards the pre- 
vailing view, even in their writings,’ until the appearance, in 1889, of 


* Queen Elizabeth and the Catholic Hierarchy, Ch. I. 
* See e. g. Charles Butler, Memorials of the English Catholics, iii, 142. 
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Father Bridgett’s Queen Elizabeth and the Catholic Hierarchy, 
wherein the author, after a careful examination of original papers, 
public and private, found that, instead of the ‘‘gentleness’’ contrasted 
by Burghley with Mary’s treatment of the Protestants, the Catholic 
bishops had in fact sealed their confession by a persecution that was 
in every sense a martyrdom. 

Having thus proven (though without directly referring thereto in 
his book) that the tradition of the Roman picture is sustained by 
history, the next step was to identify the particular ones there men- 
tioned, but this seemed a discouraging task, and was not undertaken 
until some years later, by the author of the present volume. It is 
unnecessary to describe at length the manner in which it has been 
accomplished. Basing his contention on a careful study of contem- 
porary writers, both private and official, such, e. g., as Sander (whose 
claims as an historian Protestants have at last begun to recognize), 
the anonymous Treatise of Treasons, Bristow, Cardinal Allen and 
others, he establishes beyond the possibility of doubt that the ‘‘un- 
decim Rmi episcopi’’ of the inscription at Rome are Archbishop 
Heath of York, Bishops Bayne of Litchfield, Oglethorpe of Carlisle, 
White of Winchester, Funstall of Durham, Pate of Worcester, Poole 
of Peterborough, Bonner of London, Bourne of Bath, Thirlby of Ely, 
and Turberville of Exeter. He has gone further, and given us, in 
quite a large book, a detailed account of their sufferings, gleaned not 
only from the writers above mentioned, but also from such other docu- 
ments (diplomatic correspondence, etc.) as tend to throw light on 
the matter. 

The method of handling his authorities is admirable as will be 
seen especially by reading the chapter on ‘‘The Identification of the 
Eleven,’’ and the résumé of their testimony at the end of the volume. 
The work is one of genuine scholarship, requiring painstaking research 
and careful criticism, and deserves the commendation of historians, 
Catholic or non-Catholic. But to the former it is something more. 
To them, and especially to such of them as are English, it provides an 
edifying account of the trials endured by men who were true guard- 
ians of Christ’s flock, and of a steadfastness under persecution which, 
in one case was ample atonement for earlier weakness. Moreover, the 
account of Bishop Bonner (for whose vindication the author relies 
largely on Maitland and Gairdner) will be read with gratitude by 
those who are jealous of the good name of their fathers in the faith. 
But what is of more immediate importance, the book, by arousing 


interest in the men whose sufferings it recounts, is bound to tell for 
20cuB 
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their canonization, thereby removing from English Church History 
a strange anomaly. For, while many persons, including a number of 
the laity of either sex, are honored by English Catholics as glorious 
martyrs to the cause of the Holy See, the last of the original genera- 
tion of the bishops of England, who were naturally the principal ob- 
jects of attack, are comparatively unknown. This is due partly to 
the false notion current about them, to which allusion has been made, 
and partly also to the fact that, for some reason or other, they seem 
to have had no one to plead their cause. But the movement started 
some years ago, under the late Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, 
to have them inscribed among the Beatified of the English Martyr- 
ology, and the book now produced by Father Phillips, give promise of 
a change in this regard. 

We regret that we cannot afford an equally high commendation 
to the author’s literary style. We wish for instance that he had a 
little more taste in the arrangement of paragraphs. But these are 
trifling, almost unnoticeable, defects. Those interested in Church 
History, whether from the point of view of scholarship alone, or for 
the additional and higher reason of a love for whatever pertains to 
the glory of the Church, can have only feelings of gratitude for the 


labor so successfully performed. 
EpwIn RYAN. 


Egypt Exploration Fund, Greco-Roman Branch. The Hibeh 
Papyri. Part I. Edited with Translations and Notes by Ber- 
nard P. Grenfell, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., and Arthur S. Hunt, 
M.A., D.Litt. With ten plates. London, 1906. 


This volume belongs in a series of publications by the same editors 
of which, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Parts I-IV, have been reviewed 
in the BuuteTiIn. The method of publication is the same, and the 
work is characterized by the same painstaking care in all minutie 
which the publication of Papyri demands, and by the scholarship at 
once broad and deep for which the editors are so well known. The 
present notice will be limited therefore, to a short description of the 
contents of the volume, and the pointing out of the value of these 
new discoveries. 

Hibeh is a town on the east bank of the Nile between Benisuéf and 
Shékh Fadl, where the editors made excavations in March-April, 1902, 
and again in January, 1903. An interesting description of the site 
(which unfortunately had been plundered by the Arabs chiefly in 
1895-6) and of the methods of excavation is given in the introduc- 
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tion, which also deals with the question of the name by which the 
town was known in Greco-Roman times. The papyri here published 
consist of mummy-cartonnage, ranging from the middle of the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus to the twenty-fifth year of Euergetis I, and 
were either purchased by the editors in the Fayiim or discovered in 
the first season’s exploration. The yield of the second excavations 
was in bulk nearly equal to that of the preceding year, and their 
publication will be awaited with the greatest interest on account of 
the value of the texts published in the present volume. 

Foremost in interest are the New Classical Fragments, of which 
No. 1 contains in practically perfect condition the first fourteen lines 
of the [véua: of Epichamus. From a different MS. of the same 
work comes No. 2, a fragment unfortunately much mutilated, 
but which can be identified by the resemblance of 1. 6, which may 
be filled out as: edrpozos dvOpdroter datuwy n[oré nev ore, mote 62 xod, to @ 
quotation in Stobeus. No. 3 is a badly mutilated fragment contain- 
ing tragic iambies which the editors following Blass ascribe with 
hesitation to the Tyro of Sophocles. Of No. 4 the same is unfortu- 
nately true, and its ascription to the @ineus or Meleager of Euripides 
remains equally uncertain. The papyrus, dating B. C. 300-280, is of 
special interest as being among the oldest specimens of Greek litera- 
ture. In better condition is No. 5, containing the fragments of a 
comedy by Philemon, of which ten lines are in good condition. The 
name of the slave Strobilus recurs also in the Aulularia of Plautus, 
but none of the other resemblances suggested carry any weight. No. 
6 also contains fragments of a comedy of Menander or a contemporary. 
Two columns are in fair condition, but a connected translation is still 
impossible. 

No. 7 is a portion of an Anthology, in which are found Euripides 
Electra 367-379, and four iambic lines concluding with St. Paul’s well 
known quotation: g8etpovew 79[y xypyod Sucdtac xaxaé ‘‘ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.’’ The quotation is variously assigned 
to Euripides and Menander—the rhythm of the opening of the pre- 
ceding lines, and the neighborhood of another selection from Euripides 
favor his authorship. Nos. 8-12 are small fragments of Epic, Tragic 
and Comic poetry that it is impossible further to identify. No. 13 
contains two well preserved columns of an attack upon certain musical 
theorists, who claimed that different moral effects are produced by 
different melodies. Blass’ ascription of the fragment to Hippias of 
Elis is not improbable but lacks confirmation. No. 14 is readily identi- 
fied as coming from the speech of Lysias against Theozotides, which 
now proves to be for a ypayy zapavénwr, No. 15 is one of the best pre- 
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served papyri, but by a caprice of fortune, one of the least interest- 
ing—its contents being a rhetorical exercise. No. 16 is a fragment of 
a philosophical work containing a discussion of the atomic theory of 
Democritus. No. 17 is a collection of sayings on the subject of ‘‘ex- 
penses’’ by the famous poet Simonides of Ceos. No. 18 is of uncertain 
character. 

On account of the early date of the papyri the Fragments of 
extant Classical Authors are of more than usual interest. Nos. 19-22 
are fragments of extensive portions of the Iliad while No. 23 (B. C. 
285-250) is ‘‘the first early Ptolemaic fragment of the Odyssey to 
be discovered.’’ The new discoveries furnish the editors with ma- 
terial for controverting, Ludwich’s Die Homervulgata als voralexan- 
drinisch erwiesen, in a discussion which is at once one of the most 
interesting and valuable portions of the book. Nos. 24-25 are por- 
tions of Euripides with interesting variants from our MSS., while 
No. 26 contains large fragments of the Treatise on Rhetoric addressed 
to Alexander. Its discovery tells very heavily against Susemihl’s 
attempt to assign the composition of the work to the 3d century, as 
the papyrus dates from about 285-250 B. C. In addition to this the 
papyrus is of unusual value for the establishment of the text. 

Of the non-literary texts the most important is No. 27 an as- 
tronomical calendar; in addition to this there are Royal Ordinances. 
Nos. 28-29, Legal Documents, Nos. 30-32. Declarations and Peti- 
tions, Nos. 33-38. Official and Private Correspondence, Nos. 39-83. 
Contracts, Nos. 84-96. Receipts, Nos. 97-109. Accounts, Nos. 110- 
121. Description of Documents, Nos. 122-171. 

The volume contains besides three Appendices of interest to those 
concerned with Ptolemaic chronology: I, The Macedonian and Egyp- 
tian Calendars, pp. 332-358; II, The Systems of Dating by the Years 
of the King, pp. 358-367; III, The Eponymous Priesthoods from 
B. C. 301-221, pp. 367-376. 

The volume serves to illustrate two points, that the friends of 
classical studies should take to heart. The greatest advance in an 
understanding of classical literature in recent years has come from 
Egypt—the Constitution of Athens, Bacchylides, Herondas, Menan- 
der, Timotheos to mention only the more sensational discoveries—and 
there is every reason to hope that the future has in store discoveries 
of equal if not greater value. The consequences of delay in the 
effort to recover the treasures that are lying in the tombs and rubbish 
heaps of Egypt are well shown by the present volume. Valuable as 
its contents are, it is clear that the find would have been much richer, 
if the site could have been explored some ten years earlier before 
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the plundering by the Arabs. Each year that a site is left unex- 
plored increases the chance of similar depredations, the damage of 
which it is impossible to estimate. The work is being done at present 
with all that zeal, energy, and ability on the part of the workers 
ean accomplish. What is needed that it may proceed more rapidly 
is an increase of funds, and the present volume like its predecessors 
shows, that there is no more effective way of helping the study of the 
classics than by subscribing to the Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 

The second point exemplified by the volume is the extent to which 
the work is dependent on the caprices of Fortune. The most inter- 
esting finds at Hibeh (except No. 1) are the worst preserved, and 
the best preserved (Nos. 15 and 26) are the least interesting. The 
fickle goddess has however attoned for this unkiudness by presenting 
at Oxyrhynchus last year papyri of an entirely unexpected extent 
and value. The new discoveries comprise large fragments of Pin- 
dar’s Perans—a class of his work hitherto practically unknown,—of 
Euripides’ Hypsipyle, of a new history of Greece, possibly that of 
Ephorus or Theopompus, and of Cercidas a lyric poet known hitherto 
only from small fragments. Besides these there is a vellum leaf con- 
taining forty-five lines of a lost gospel that promises to be of unusual 
interest. These finds will be published in Part V of the Oxyrhynchi 
Papyri which is promised in June, 1907, and all interested in classical 
studies are urged to secure this volume, both because of its own 
interest and of the help which they will thus afford to the progress 
of the work.? 


GrorGe M. Bo.uine. 


The Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi, 
newly translated and edited together with a sketch of his life. By 
the Rev. Fr. Paschal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. 
Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1907. Pp. lxiii+-141. Price, 
$1.00. 


All will welcome this new contribution of Father Paschal to our 
rapidly increasing Franciscan literature. There are few characters 
as interesting as the Blessed Giles of Assisi, one of the first companions 
and a faithful disciple of St. Francis. His admiration for his master 
knew no bounds and he could think of no better way of cooperating 

* Subscriptions of five dollars entitle the subscriber to the annual volume 


and also to the annual Archeological Report. They may be sent to Miss Grace I. 


Gay, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Previous publications of the Fund 
may be obtained at the same place. 
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in his apostolic work than to get up before the people after him and 
tell them to believe all that Francis had said because his advice was 
very good. True to the initial spirit of the Franciscan movement, he 
tramped through the world in whatever direction his fancy or devo- 
tion prompted him, for Francis had said to him: ‘‘Thou mayest go 
wherever thou wishest.’’ But little by little this passion for activity 
gave way before the sweetness of contemplation and even before the 
death of St. Francis we see him take to the life of a hermit. His 
detachment from the world and his ecstasies increased continually 
until his death which occurred in 1262. 

But it is not about Blessed Giles’ life that Father Paschal’s little 
book is mainly concerned—though it contains an interesting sketch of 
it by way of introduction. It is a faithful translation, with many 
additional notes, of the Quaracchi edition of the ‘‘Dicta Beati Avgidii 
Assisiensis.’’ These sayings were gathered by Giles’ disciples as they 
came from his lips during his tramps through Europe and still more 
while he was in his hermitage near Perugia. 

They may be compared to the ‘‘Admonitions’’ of St. Francis, as 
they treat largely of the same subjects and are, like them, addressed 
to religious rather than to people of the world. There is the same 
character of simplicity, ardent faith, burning love of God. The style 
also reminds one of that of Francis by its briskness, the constant use 
of figures and familiar comparisons, and a dramatic way of presenting 
the truths of religion. But we do not find in Blessed Giles the deli- 
cacy and sweet refinement of St. Francis, and at times his sharp wit 
becomes almost crude. Scholasticism makes itself felt in the ‘‘Dicta’’ 
of Blessed Giles, and some of his divisions and subdivisions resemble 
much the twelve reasons of Brother Gerardino which Giles himself, 
at the sound of his lute, scattered through the air. Still less should 
we expect to find in Giles the poetic spirit of Francis, his tender devo- 
tion to the person of Our infant Lord, to His Blessed Mother, to the 
Holy Eucharist. We meet with few quotations of the Scriptures in 
the ‘‘ Dicta,’’ while St. Francis’s admonitions are full of them. 

The asceticism of Giles had gone far beyond that of Francis. 
There was a time, probably during the first years of his Franciscan 
life, when Giles would kiss the flowers, the grass, the rocks, for very 
love of Him who had created them. But little by little Giles lost 
sight of earth and earthly things. Shut up in his hermitage, he cared 
little for what happened in this world and Bernard of Quintavalle 
jokingly accused him of remaining like a ‘‘domicella’’ in her chamber. 
This complete separation from the world of God was not the true 
Franciscan spirit, which was essentially active; but like many other 
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faithful disciples of Francis, he was disgusted at the sight of the 
worldly activities of a large portion of the Order. However, Giles 
was never an open partisan of the Spirituals and he managed to keep 
out of the turmoil that agitated the Order during his age. When 
Elias put an urn on the ‘‘Colle d’Inferno’’ to receive money offerings 
for the construction of the basilica, Giles said to Leo: ‘‘If thou art 
a dead man, go and break the urn to pieces,’’ and Leo went and 
smashed the urn. Nor was he afraid to tell his relaxed brethren that 
the only thing they now wanted was ‘‘wives’’! Later when John of 
Parma, a truly spiritual Franciscan, was elected General of the Order, 
Giles said to him ‘‘Welcome, Father! But, oh! you come late!’’ 
Yet with all that we do not read that he had any enemies in the Order. 
He was not a Joachimist and we do not see in his ‘‘sayings’’ any trace 
of the belief, then common among the Spirituals, in the three ages of 
the world, the third of which, about to come, was that of the Holy 
Ghost, of spiritual perfection, of contemplation. Yet he believed, 
after having experienced both lives, that contemplation is superior to 
action. He thought that the world and religion needed a renewal of 
life and, sick at the sight of so many evils, he had no desire but for 
his cell in the mountain, away from all, with God alone. Sometimes 
speaking ef the religious order, he would say: ‘‘The ship is wrecked; 
it hath broken up; let him flee who may flee, and escape if he is able.’’ 
What would Francis have thought of Giles’s answer to the two Car- 
dinals who asked him to pray for them: ‘‘Why should I pray for you; 
you have more faith and hope than I have; with so much riches and 
honor and worldly prosperity you hope to be saved, whilst I, with so 
much misery and adversity, fear to be damned’’? But Giles was a 
fearless and robust character and he was ready to speak his mind to 
whoever wished to hear it. 

In fact it is this characteristic way of expressing himself that 
forms the main charm of his sayings. He loves to startle his hearers 
by an unexpected reply. Quick at repartee, he never leaves a ques- 
tion unanswered, and the answer is often so original, so abrupt, so 
pithy, that the reader is fairly taken by surprise and wonders what 
kind of a man was Brother Giles. ‘‘Bo, Bo, molto dico e poco fo,’’ 
he exclaimed one day impersonating a Brother who preached long 
sermons. At other times he expresses truths worthy of the deepest 
philosopher: ‘‘Man fashioneth God as he desireth; but He is always 
such as He is.’’ Or then the mystic reveals himself in the most 
striking way: his faith, he says, has been taken away, he does not 
believe any more, he knows, ‘‘Cognosco!”’ 
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Father Paschal has appended to his sketch of Blessed Giles’s life 
and the translation of his ‘‘Dicta,’’ a bibliography which is a rich 
mine of information on the subject. We hope that Father Paschal 
may, in the near future, publish the work for which he is so well 
qualified and of which we are so much in need: an up-to-date and 
complete bibliography of works, particularly English, on Franciscan 
matters. 

Leo L. Dusots. 


Saint-Pierre. Par L. Cl. Fillion. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1906. 8°, 
pp. 207. (Les Saints.) 

Le Bienheureux Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole (1387- 
1455). Par Henry Cochin. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1906. 8°, 
pp. 283. (Les Saints.) 

Saint Theodore (759-826). Par L’Abbé Marin. Paris: V. 
Lecoffre, 1906. 8°, pp. 195. (Les Saints.) 

Sainte Colette (1381-1447). Par Andre Pidoux. Paris: V. 
Lecoffre, 1907. 8°, pp. 190. (Les Saints.) 

La Bienheureuse Varani, princesse de Camerino et religieuse 
Franciscaine (1458-1527). Par la Comtesse de Rambuteau. 2d 
ed. Paris: V. Lecoffre, 1906. 8°, pp. 187. 

Saint Hilaire. Par Georges Girard. Angers: J. Siraudeau, 1906. 
8°, pp. 176. 

The popular lives of saints in the Lecoffre collection of ‘‘Les 
Saints’’ maintain their average perfection. They have been so often 
described in our pages that we need scarcely more than chronicle the 
new numbers as they appear. The Collection should be in every 
Catholic library. The lives of the Blessed Princess Varani and of 
St. Hilary of Poitiers are likewise commendable reading. 


Memoriale Vitse Sacerdotalis, auctore Claudio Arvisenet.—De 
Sacrificio Miss, auctore Joanne Cardinali Bona; Vol. I of 
‘‘Bibliotheea Ascetica Mystica.’? Ed. Aug. Lehmkuhl, 8S. J. Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1906. 8°, pp. 425. 

All lovers of the masterpieces of ascetical theology will be grateful 
to the house of Herder for initiating, and to Fr. Lehmkuhl for editing, 
this ‘‘select library’’ of golden little books on the spiritual life in 
which the Catholic literature of an earlier age abounds. The first 
volume of the ‘‘Bibliotheca’’ contains the classical treatise on the 
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priesthood by Claude Arvisenet, and the equally classical ascetical 
exposition of the Mass by the great Cistercian liturgist Cardinal Bona. 
All priests should own this ‘‘Bibliotheca.’’ The volumes are ex- 
quisitely bound, and are quite neat and portable. The series will soon 
be enriched with writings of Blosius, St. Francis of Sales, Luis da 
Ponte, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Theresa and others. 


Catechismus Romanus, ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad parochos 
Pii V. Pont. Max. Jussu editus, ete. (with a German translation), 
editio quarta. New York: Pustet, 1905. 2 vols. Pp. xx + 286, 
217. 


These volumes offer the Latin text of the Roman Catechism after 
the Ritter edition (Breslau, 1857), with the German version of Canon 
Smetso (1844), improved by Dr. Adolf Buse (1858), and in the 
present edition by Dr. Wilhelm Scherer. The latter contributes also 
an introduction that exhibits the principal items of the literary his- 
tory of the Roman Catechism and emphasizes its extraordinary utility 
for all ecclesiastics charged with pastoral responsibilities. The en- 
cyclical of Clement XIII (In Dominico Agro, 1761), here reprinted, 
is in itself an authentic expression of the respect and confidence that 
the Apostolic See continues to manifest in a work that is unequalled 
for its theological sufficiency and acumen. This edition contains also 
a ‘‘Praxis Catechismi’’ for every Sunday of the year, and an excel- 
lent index. The work is indispensable to all German parish-priests 
and their assistants. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Novum Testamentum Grace et Latine. Curavit D. Eberhard Nestle. 
Stuttgart, 1906. Pp. 665. Price, Mk. 4.50. 


Novum Testamentum Latine, Textum Vaticanum. ... Curavit D. 
Eberhard Nestle. Stuttgart, 1906. Pp. 657. Price, Mk. 3.50. 


Lepicier, The Unseen World. Benziger Bros., 1906. Pp. viii + 284. 
Price, $1.60. 


Brinkmeyer, The Lover of Souls. Benziger Bros., 1906. Pp. 180. 
Price, $1.00. 


Vaughan, The Sins of Society. Herder, 1907. Pp. 272. Price, 
$1.35. 


De Kermaingant, Souvenirs et fragments pour servir aux memoires 
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. . . du Marquis de Bouille, Tome I. Paris: Picard, 1906. Pp. 
510. 

Fra Getano da Bergamo, Thoughts and Affections on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ. Tr. from the Italian. Benziger Bros., 1905. Pp. 
xxiv + 627. Price, $2.00. 

Sheppard, Plain Practical Sermons. Pustet, 1907. Pp. 534. Price, 
$1.50. 

Hickey, Short Sermons. Benziger Bros., 1906. Pp. xi-+ 268. 
Price, $1.25. 

Coupe, Lectures on the Holy Eucharist. Benziger Bros., 1906. Pp. 
xiv + 248. 

Northcote, Mary in the Gospels. New ed. Benziger Bros., 1906. 
Pp. 308. Price, $1.25. 

McGinley, The Profit of Love. Longmans, 1907. Pp. xi-+ 291. 
Price, $1.50. 

Stang, Medulla Fundamentalis Theologie Moralis. Ed. altera et 
aucta. Benziger Bros., 1907. Pp. 185. Price, $1.00. 

Walsh, Thoughts from Modern Martyrs. Boston, Catholic Foreign 
Mission Bureau, 1906. Pp. 102. Price: leather, $1.00; cloth, 
$0.75. 


Wyatt-Davies, An Elementary History of England. Longmans, 
1906. Pp. 256. 





ROMAN PONTIFICAL DOCUMENTS. 


In the future the Butxetin will print in each issue, in 
logical arrangement, a certain number of the more important 
pontifical documents. As a rule they will be taken from the 
pages of the ‘‘Acta Sancte Sedis,’’ and will represent the 
guidance of the Apostolic See in the various modern lines of 
thought and action. A special section of the index of each 
volume will be devoted to these pontifical utterances. They 
will be presented, usually, in the original text, and in due 
course of time ought make the BuLietin a valuable work of 
reference for the American Catholic clergy. 


I. EDUCATIONAL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LAVAL (QUEBEC). 


Venerabili Fratri Ludovico Nazario Archiepiscopo Quebecensi 
Magno Cancellario Universitatis Studiorum Lavallianae Quebecum 
Pius PP. X. 

Venerabilis Frater, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Vehementer Nos delectarunt communes litterae, a moderatoribus 
Collegioque doctorum decurialium istius Universitatis datae, ac per 
te, Magnum Cancellarium, Nobis redditae. Ex his enim intelleximus, 
non modo quam studiosa vestrum omnium sit erga Pontificem Ro- 
manum pietas, sed etiam quam religiose Apostolicae Sedis documenta 
servetis et praescripta in negotio tanti momenti ac ponderis, quanti 
est recte formare et instituere in gravioribus disciplinis iuventutem. 
Itaque mirum non est, complures numerari in ordine vel sacro vel 
civili praestantes viros, qui Lavalliani nomen Instituti, cuius extitere 
alumni, Ecclesiae simul et civitati egregio testimonio commendent. 
De his operae vestrae fructibus uti vos, et quidem iure, gaudetis, its 
Nos vobis gratulamur: eo magis quod in optimo proposito sic vos 
constare perspicimus, ut ex praeterito tempore coniicere futurum 
liceat. Pergite igitur bene de Canadensi et Ecclesia et patria mereri; 
certum habentes, vobis cum Romani Pontificis comprobatione nec 
hominum proborum gratiam opesque, nec vero uberrima Dei defutura 
auxilia. Horum auspicem et peculiaris Nostrae Benevolentiae testem, 
tibi, Venerabilis Frater, et omnibus istius lycei magni moderatoribus, 


doctoribus, alumnis Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino 
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impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die II Maii MDCCCCIV, 
Pontificatus Nostri anno primo. Prius PP. X. 


THE SoutH AMERICAN COLLEGE, ROME. 


Dilectis Filiis Aloisio Cappello S. I. Moderatori Collegii Pii Latini 
Americani in Urbe Eiusdemque Collegii Alumnis Pius PP. X. 


Dilecti Filii, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 


Magnam equidem habet utilitatem inter alumnos qui in Collegio 
Latino Americano degunt eosque, qui, confecto studiorum curriculo, 
in patriam remearunt, coniunctionem animorum servari ac veluti 
operis communionem. Hine enim qui adhuc formandi sunt stimulos 
sibi adiici sentiunt ad fructus eruditionis rite percipiendos. Inde 
vero, qui iam sacro ministerio in patria occupantur, exactos in ephebeo 
annos memoria repetentes, suscepta ibi proposita instaurant et ala- 
criore studio persequuntur. Hane in rem magnopere conferunt 
ephemerides, quae statis temporibus in Collegio eduntur; quibus fac- 
torum notitia tum praesentum tum veterum alumnorum, rerumque 
Collegii continetur. Concilium igitur editionis eiusmodi libenti Nos 
commendatione honestamus. Et quia Collegium Urbanum Americae 
Latinae haud minori, quam Decessores Nostri, benevolentia complec- 
timur, faustitatem omnem illi a Domino adprecamur. Cuius sit pig- 
nus Apostolica Benedictio, quam Moderatori, Magistris, alumnis uni- 
versis tum qui sunt, tum qui fuerunt, peramanter impertimus. Datum 
Romae apud S. Petrum, die IX Maii MDCCCCIV, Pontificatus Nostri 
anno primo. Prius PP. X. 


THe GERMAN COLLEGE OF THE ‘‘ANIMA’’ (ROME). 


Dilecto Filio Iosepho Lohninger Protonotario Apostolico Pius 
Pas ae 


Dilecte Filii, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 


Exeunt, quod propediem fore ex tuis litteris accepimus, quinto 
saeculo ab initiis urbani Teutonum hospitii, cui praees, recte tu 
quidem et sacerdotes tui consilium cepistis faustam rei celebrare 
memoriam, atque in id convocare omnes, quotquot de gente vestra 
Urbem incolunt aut per eos dies in Urbem advenerint. Nam primum 
omnium decet vos beneficia commemorare, quae hoc tanto spatio multa 
et magna Instituto vestro Deus contulit, deque his sollemnes agere 
divinae bonitati gratias. Tum in conspicuo ponere aequum est, quan- 
topere ad idem Institutum sustinendum provehendum non modo ves- 
tratium liberalitas vestrorumque Caesarum cura, sed etiam perpetua 
Pontificum Romanorum providentia valuerit. 
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Nominandus in his praesertim Pius IX fel. ree. cuius auctoritate 
amplificatum congruenter necessitatibus temporum Hospitium, id est, 
auctum collegio sacerdotum, qui sacris repolirentur doctrinis ac pon- 
tificii iuris prudentiam peritiamque perciperent, multo magis, quam 
antea, opportunum ac salutare esse coepit. 

Nos vero, quum aeque, ac Decessores Nostri, erga vos vestraque 
affecti simus, libenter saecularia haec sollemnia significatione ornamus 
paternae benevolentiae Nostrae: cuius testem eamdemque divinorum 
munerum auspicem, tibi dilecte Fili, atque omnibus, qui ex isto hos- 
pitio collegioque sunt fueruntve sacerdotes, Apostolicam benedic- 
tionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. 
Petrum, die XVIII Aprilis anno MDCCCCVI, Pontificatus Nostri 
tertio. Prius PP. X. 


Tur RoMAN COLLEGE OF St. THOMAS. 
Beatissimo Padre, 


Il Padre Fr. Enrico Buonpensiere, dei Predicatori, Reggente del 
Collegio di S. Tommaso d’Aquino de Urbe, supplica umilmente Vostra 
Santita affinche si degni concedere a detto Collegio il titolo di Pon- 
tificio, dichiarando che i gradi accademici, che da esso si conferiscono 
in Filosofia, Teologia e Diritto Canonico, abbiano gli stessi effetti 
canonici di quelli che si conferiscono in altre Universita cattoliche. 

Che della grazia, ecc. 

Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius Papa X in Audientia diei 26 
mensis Maii 1906, referente subscripto S. Congregationis Studiorum 
Emo Cardinali Praefecto, attenta commendatione Rmi. P. Generalis 
Ord. Praed., benigne, Libenterque annuens precibus Rmi. P. Henrici 
Buonpensiere, Regentis Collegii Divi Thomae Aquinatis de Urbe, 
mandare dignatus est, ut hoe perinsigne Collegium, in quo florent 
studio Philosophiae, Theologiae ac Iuris Canonici, posthac Pontificium 
vocari possit ; et gradus academici, qui ab eo in Philosophia, Theologia 
ac Iure Canonico rite conferuntur, eadem prosus iura ac privilegia 
habeant, quae habent ii qui in qualibet Universitate catholica canonice 
instituta conferuntur. Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Franciscus Card. SatTouui, Praefectus. 


THE SEMINARY OF MILAN. 
Dilecto Filio Nostro Andreae S. R. E. Presbytero Cardinali Fer- 
rari Archiepiscopo Mediolanesi Mediolanum Pius PP. X. 
Dilecte Fili Noster, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 


Vigere in Seminario Theologico Mediolanensi fidem, obsequium, 
studium erga Nos et Apostolicam Sedem, iamdiu noveramus; agno- 
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vimus autem nuper ex iis, quas tu curasti ad Nos perferendos, aman- 
tissimas litteras, atque huius amoris pignus, Petrianam stipem. Id 
vero scias delectationi fuisse Nobis et solatio. Multa quidem sunt, 
quae perfunctionem Pontificatus maximi difficilem Nobis laborio- 
samque faciunt: sed illus in primis Nos angit et sollicitat, quod, quum 
ad despicientiam auctoritatis proiecta sint tempora, contumaces quos- 
dam spiritus videmus inter bonos quoque serpere: atque huic vitio 
temporum nonnullos aliqua exparte indulgere, qui minime omnium 
debeant. Profecto nihil tam absurdam tam que perniciosum cogitari 
potest, quam homines sacri ordinis esse ullos, quorum sentiendi agen- 
dique ratio obtemperationem et reverentiam Vicario Iesu Christi 
debitam non plane praeferat. JIamvero quidquam huiusmodi sus- 
picari non licet de alumnis Seminarii tui, in quo sanctissimi Caroli 
disciplina etiamnum, te accurante, spirat: ac pro certo habendum 
est, eos omnes futuros tales ministros sacrorum, quales testantur 
se esse velle, idest Beati Petri Cathedrae toto pectore coniunctos, 
atque omnibus in rebus dicto audientes Pontifici. Nos interea 
haec pietatis observantiaeque testimonia libenter grateque amplecti- 
mur; eumdemque animorum habitum ut perpetuo tueatur et foveat 
ad propriam ipsorum et communem salutem divina benignitas, pre- 
camur. Ac coelestium munerum auspicem, Nostraeque paternae 
benevolentiae testem, tibi, dilecte Fili Noster, Seminarii Theologici 


moderatoribus, praeceptoribus et alumnis, iis praesertim qui sacer- 
dotium inituri proxime sunt, Apostolicam benedictionem peramanter 
in Domino impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die X 
Aprilis a. MDCCCCVI, Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 


Prus PP. X. 


THe ‘‘Semmvary B. ALBERTUS MaGNnus’’ aT FRIBOURG IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Venerabili Fratri Augustino Episcopo S. Galli Pius PP. X. 
Venerabilis Frater, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 


Novum Beati Alberti Magni collegium, sodalitatis S. Pio V curis, 
extructum perfectumque Friburgi esse, magna consolatione animi 
accepimus. Auctus enim aetate hac nostra est disciplinarum omnium 
cultus et prolata vis: nemoque propterea rectus aestimator temporum 
oportere non intelligat institutionem adolescentium foveri quotidie 
magis, ac novis praesidiis fulciri. Id quidem, si ad omnium ordinum 
consociationis humanae commodum accurare necesse est, at maiore 
certe enitendum est studio pro sacri incremento ordinis. Quam ob 
rem tibi collegisque in Episcopatu tuis, de profectu religioso populi 
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ac de amplificando catholici nominis decore valde sollicitis, itemque 
laudatae Sodalitati gratulamur, quod nova istis pateat incumbentibus 
in studia clericis domus ad omnem recentioris humanitatis sanaeque 
doctrinae progressionem informata. Nec minus gratum est, invitari 
ad celebrandas Athenaei scholas non vestrarum modo dioecesum 
juvenes, sed etiam exterarum; id quod, in Helvetiis plane pulchreque 
congruit cum tradita a maioribus consuetudine hospitii, cum christi- 
anaeque libertatis sensu, unde eorum, qui rem publicam civitatemque 
administrant, instructi animi sunt. Est autem memoratu heic iucun- 
dum, voluisse Nos theologiae in collegio studia a sodalibus Dominicanis 
tradi, qui honestissimas scientiae, imprimis sacrae, consecuti laudes, 
securitatem iniiciunt magisterii, habentque domesticum in theologia 
lumen divum Thomam Aquinatem, quem non principem solum, sed 
scholarum sacrarum ducem magistrumque et Leo XIII Decessor iussit 
esse, et Nos, cum uberrimi certitudine emolumentii, confirmavimus. 
Nullum ad haee dubium esse potest, cordi futurum tibi laudatisque 
Pastoribus doctrinarum tam bene sollicitis, simul pietati enutriendae 
adolescentium sedulam dare operam, quippe non prodest in sacro clero 
sine pietate scientia; prodest autem, et nullam reperit meliorem sui 
ad lucrandas animas artem, si comitem habeat religionem. Testem 
benevolentiae Nostrae, divinorumque munerum auspicem Apostolicam 
benedictionem tibi, Episcopis Helvetiae singulis ac Pianae sodalitati 


peramanter in Domino impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, 
die VI Februarii a. MCMVI, Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 
Prius PP. X. 


II. DOCUMENTARY COLLECTIONS, FINE ARTS. 


THE BuLLaRIuM OF GrecoryY XVI. 
Dilecto Filio Antonio Mariae Bernasconi Cathedralis Templi Sabi- 
nensis Canonico Poenitentiario. Pius PP. X. 
Dilecte fili, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 


Nobile profecto munus Nostroque humane dicatum nomini, ver- 
satur Nobis ob oculos quartum, quod de Actis Gregorii XVI Deces- 
soris Nostri, emisisti volumen. Recens vero est, mense quippe No- 
vembri superioris anni in id habuisti apud Nos admissionem, ex quo 
prioribus tribus eiusdem scripti voluminibus laudem Nostram tribui- 
mus. Nune autem, vix brevi post, corona feliciter operis prodit, 
mirum quanta cum probatione doctorum, eorum in primis, qui his- 
toriae sunt dediti. Nam, quae Romanorum Pontificum congesta Bul- 
laria extant, unius Gregorii XVI documenta desiderabant, cui quidem 
devexata illa nec brevia tempora maximi negotia ponderis iussere 
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eredi, non alio certe administranda atque expedienda subsidio, quam 
eius firmitate prudentiaque animi. Quod si curarum plurimun, an- 
norum spatio duodecim, sollerti tibi industrioque viro haec studia 
fecerunt, illud liceat ad laetitiam recolere, magnum quidquam aut 
illustre aut cum singulari nominis decore sociatum, nisi gravi comi- 
tante opera, non perfici. Esse tamen abunde existimamus unde sus- 
cepti memoriam laboris iucunditati vertas et gaudio, si quidem et ob 
expletam provectamque gestarum rerum historiam, et ob praestitam 
Apostolicae Sedi operam, et ob comparata carissimae Venetorum 
Regioni monumenta gloriae domesticae, praeclare meruisti. Prae- 
mium vero, illudque ingenio consentaneum alacritatique quae, non 
esse a Deo defuturum certo confidimus, a quo meriti de Religione ac 
de Pontificatu fideles non vacui a mercede aliquando erunt. Nostro 
interea laetare eodemque publice ad honorem delato testimonio laudis, 
testemque Nostrae erga te voluntatis, Apostolicam benedictionem ex- 
cipias, quam tibi studiisque tuis peramanter in Domino impertimus. 
Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die XXIII Nov. MDCCCCIV, Pon- 
tificatus Nostri anno secundo. Prius PP. X. 


DOCUMENTARY COLLECTION OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 

Dilecto Filio Vincentio Sardi Ab Epistolis Nostris ad Principes 
Canonico Petriano Pius PP. X. 

Dilecte Fili, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Exposuisti Nobis, vixdum a benignitate Nostra ad munus evectus 
fuisti epistolarum Nostrarum ad Principes conscribendarum, reperisse 
te in Tabulario tuae curae credito documenta omnia, quae ad Defini- 
tionem Dogmatis de Immaculato Conceptu augustae Deiparentis 
Mariae pertinerent. Usus autem opportunitate celebritatum, quibus, 
Decembri proximo, quinquagesimus annus a dicta Definitione com- 
memorabitur, consilium inivisti ea documenta omnia, si placeret Nobis, 
in lucem edendi, ac volumen Nostro Nomini dedicandi. Propositum, 
dilecte fili, quod iam probavimus, probamus iterum, et volumen dicari 
Nobis libentissime annuimus. Idque non eo solum quod labore a te 
suscipi-ndo Magnae Dei Matri honor accedet; verum etiam quia ex 
memorata documentorum editione licebit cuique agnoscere qua cunc- 
tatione, qua prudentie, quibus diuturnis consiliis Pius IX, Decessor 
Noster, in tanti momenti re usus fuerit. Non dubitamus quin librum 
omnes laeto animo sint excepturi quotquot vel sacrae student erudi- 
tioni, vel Sanctam Dei Matrem peculiari pietate prosequuntur. Tibi 
interea caelestium munerum ubertatem adprecamur. Nostrae vero 
benevolentiae pignus, Apostolicam benedictionem amantissime imper- 
timus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die XV Augusti MDCCCCIV, 
Pontificatus Nostri anno secundo. Pius PP. X. 
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THE KAISER AND THE SISTINE CHAPEL FRESCOES. 


Augustissimo Serenissimoque principi Guilelmo Germaniae Im- 
peratori Borussiae Regi Illustri Pius PP. X. 


Augustissime et serenissime Imperator, salutem et felicitatem. 


Primum operis volumen, quod ad Xystinum illustrandum sacra- 
rium Ernestus Steinmann, doctor, edere est agressus, pergrate a 
Maiestate Tua dono suscepimus, gratiasque Eidem quam plurimas de 
praeclaro munere agimus. Novum inde haurire placet argumentum 
humanitatis urbanitatisque, quae in praenobili ac munifico Maiestatis 
Tuae animo elucent ac splendent; libetque gratulari etiam vehementer 
quod ad rem tanti tamque explorati decoris favorem omnem ac libe- 
ralitatem Tua Maiestas contulerit. Id interea gaudemus, doctoris 
Germanici studio novum artis monumentum e Vaticanis aedibus fuisse 
profectum, semperque id genus opera in eruditis Germaniae viris 
laudabimus, quum non minus eadem ad Nostram illustrandam Sedem, 
quam ad comparandam Imperio isti gloriam conducant. Maiestati 
Tuae omnique Augustae Ipsius Domui faustissima quaeque exoptamus, 
Deumque adprecamur ut Maiestatem Tuam incolumen diutissime 
servet. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die IX Maii MDCCCCIV, 
Pontificatus Nostri anno primo. Pius PP. X. 


III. DECREES RELATING TO THE SACRAMENTS. 
TaMESTI (MARRIAGE) DECREE EXTENDED TO ALL GERMANY. 


Pius Episcopus Servus Servorum Dei Ad Perpetuam Rei Me- 
moriam. 


Provida sapientique cura quavis aetate Sancta Ecclesia legibus 
latis ea disposuit quae ad christianorum connubiorum firmitatem et 
sanctitatem pertinerent. In quibus legibus illa eminentem locum 
habet, qua Sancta Synodus Tridentina’ clandestinorum matrimoni- 
orum pestem abolere et ex populo christiano extirpare contendit. 
Magnam ex hoe Tridentino Decreto utilitatem in universam rempub- 
licam christianam promanasse et hodie quoque promanare apud omnes 
in confesso est. Nihilominus, ut sunt res humanae, contigit alicubi, 
et praesertim in Imperio Germanico, propter lamentabilem maxi- 
mamque in religione divisionem et catholicorum cum haereticis per- 
mixtionem in dies augescentem, ut cum praedictae legis observantia 
incommoda etiam quaedam nec levia coniungerentur. Nimirum cum 
ex voluntate Concilii caput Tamestsi non antea in singulis paroeciis 
vim obligandi habere coeperit quam in illis rite esset promulgatum,? 


et cum haec ipsa promulgatio an facta sit multis in locis dubitetur, 
2lous 
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incertum quoque non raro sit an lex Concilii obliget etiam acatholicos 
uno aliove in loco morantes, maxima inde ac molestissima in plurimis 
Imperii Germanici locis nata iuris diversitas et dissimilitudo, pluri- 
maeque et spinosae exortae sunt quaestiones quae in iudicibus quidem 
persaepe perplexitatem, in populo fideli quamdam legis irreverentiam, 
in acatholicis perpetuas cierent querelas et criminationes. Non omisit 
quidem Sedes Apostolica pro nonnullis Germaniae dioecesibus oppor- 
tunas edere dispositiones et declarationes, quae tamen iuris discrepan- 
tiam minime sustulerunt. 

Atque haec moverunt complures Germaniae Episcopos ut iterum 
iterumque Sedem Apostolicam adirent communibus precibus huic 
rerum conditioni remedium petentes. Quorum preces Decessor Noster 
f. r. Leo XIII benigne excipiens praecepit ut ceterorum quoque Ger- 
maniae Praesulum vota exquirerentur. Quibus acceptis et toto ne- 
gotio in Suprema Congregatione Sacrae Romanae et Universalis In- 
quisitionis mature discusso, Nostrum esse officium intelleximus prae- 
senti rerum statui efficax et universale levamen afferre. Itaque ex 
certa scientia et plenitudine Nostrae potestatis, ut consulamus sancti- 
tati firmitatique matrimonii, disciplinae unitati et constantiae, certi- 
tudini iuris, faciliori reconciliationi poenitentium, ipsi quoque paci 
et tranquillitati publicae, declaramus, decernimus ac mandamus: 

I. In universo hodierno Imperio Germaniae caput Tametsi Con- 
cilii Tridentini quamvis in pluribus locis, sive per expressam publica- 
tionem sive per legitimam observantiam, nondum fuerit certo promul- 
gatum, et inductum, tamen inde a die festo Paschae (idest a die deci- 
maquinta Aprilis) huius anni millesimi nongentesimi sexti omnes 
catholicos, etiam hucusque immunes a forma Tridentina servanda, 
ita adstringat ut inter se non aliter quom coram parocho et duobus 
vel tribus testibus validum matrimonium ecelebrare possint.* 

II. Matrimonia mixta quae a catholicis cum haereticis vel schis- 
maticis contrahuntur, graviter sunt manentque prohibita, nisi acce- 
dente iusta gravique causa canonica datis integre, formiter, utrimque 
legitimis cautionibus per partem catholicam dispensatio super impedi- 
mento mixtae religionis rite fuerit obtenta. Quae quidem matri- 
monia, dispensatione licet impetrata, omnino in facie Ecclesiae coram 
parocho ac duobus tribusve testibus celebranda sunt, adeo ut graviter 
delinquant qui coram ministro acatholico vel coram solo civili magis- 
tratu vel alio quolibet modo clandestino contrahunt. Imo si qui 
eatholici in matrimoniis istis mixtis celebrandis ministri acatholici 
operam exquirunt vel admittunt, aliud patrant delictum et canonicis 
censuris subiacent. 

Nihilominus matrimonia mixta in quibusvis Imperii Germanici 
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provinciis et locis, etiam in iis quae iuxta Romanarum Congrega- 
tionum decisiones vi irritanti capitis Tametsi certo hucusque subiecta 
fuerunt, non servata forma Tridentina iam contracta vel (quod Deus 
avertat) in posterum contrahenda, dummodo nec aliud obstet canon- 
icum impedimentum, nec sententia nullitatis propter impedimentum 
clandestinitatis ante diem festum Paschae huius anni legitime lata 
fuerit, et mutuus coniugum consensus usque ad dictam diem perse- 
veraverit, pro validis omnino haberi volumus, idque expresse declara- 
mus, definimus atque decernimus.* 

III. Ut autem iudicibus Ecelesiasticis tuta norma praesto sit, hoe 
idem iisdemque sub conditionibus et restrictionibus declaramus, sta- 
tuimus ac decernimus de matrimoniis acatholicorum, sive haereti- 
corum sive schismaticorum, inter se in iisdem regionibus non servata 
forma Tridentina hucusque contractis vel in posterum contrahendis; 
ita ut si alter vel uterque acatholicorum coniugum ad fidem catholi- 
cam convertatur, vel in foro ecclesiastico controversia incidat de vali- 
didate matrimonii duorum acatholicorum cum quaestione validitatis 
matrimonii ab aliquo catholico contracti vel contrahendi connexa, 
eadem matrimonia, ceteris paribus, pro omnino validis pariter habenda 
sint. 


IV. Ut demum Decretum hoe Nostrum ad publicam notitiam 


perveniat, praecipimus Imperii Germanici Ordinariis ut illud per 
ephemerides dioecesanas aliosque opportuniores modos ante diem 
Paschae anni currentis cum clero populique fideli communicent. 
Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die XVIII Ianuarii MDCCCCVI, 
Pontificatus Nostri anno tertio. Pius PP. X. 





1Cfr. Cone. Trid. (Sess. 24, cap. I, de Reform. matr.) et declaratio cum 
instructione 8. C. Concilii diei 4 Novembris 1741 super dubiis respicientibus 
matrimonia in Hollandia et Belgio contracta et contrahenda. Haec declaratio 
iam in quibusdam Imperii Germanici dioecesibus aliisque in regionibus vigebat, 
prout videre est penes Gasparri De matrimonio, vol. 2, pag. 5386. 

* Sess. XXIV, cap. I, de Reform. matr. 

*Hoe modo integra quoque Germania legi clandestinitatis a Conc. Trid. 
(Sess. 24, cap. I, de Reform. matr.) generatim inductae subiicitur (N. R.). 

“Omnibus compertum est iure communi, quo nunc regimur, etiam matri- 
monia mixta quae inter catholicos et haereticos vel schismaticos, necnon matri- 
monia quae inter ipsos acatholicos contrahuntur, legi clandestinitatis subesse. 
Quapropter si praefata coniugia non celebrentur coram Ecclesia seu coram 
parocho proprio et duobus vel tribus testibus nedum sunt illicita sed etiam 
ipso iure nulla. Hodierna vero dispositione, sub n. 2 et 3 contenta, huiusmodi 
matrimonia clandestina, quantumvis illicita, valida tamen in posterum pro 
Germania declarantur. Praeterea duae conditiones, quae inibi apponuntur, ex 
se patent. Prima enim in hoc consistit ut aliud non extet impedimentum 
matrimonii dirimens, quia secus coniugium ex hoc capite irritum esset; hine, 
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IV. RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
OrRDERS—THE EXAMINATION OF REGULARS. 


Motu Proprio De examinibus ordinandorum Regularium in Italia 
et in insulis eiusdem ditioni subiectis. Pius PP. X. 


Religiosorum Ordinum familias, utpote quae praeclaro semper et 
adiumento et ornamento fuerint Ecclesiae, peculiari quadam Nos 
providentia studioque prosequimur; in primisque dandam operam 
arbitramur, ut constanter pergant, pro necessitatibus temporum, salu- 
tares esse ac frugiferae. Hance ob causam, quoniam ipsae, praeter- 
quam sanctarum exercitatione virtutum, etiam doctrinae laude flore- 
ant necesse est, Nos e re esse haud ita pridem duximus, aliquid in hoc 
genere statuere. Etenim, noveramus quidem Sacram Congrega- 
tionem, Episcoporum et Regularium negotiis et consultationibus prae- 
positam, auctoritate decessoris Nostri fel. rec. Leonis XIII, die IV 
Novembris MDCCCXCII, prudentissime praescripsisse, ut ‘‘professi 
tum votorum solemnium, tum votorum simplicium ab Ordinariis lo- 
corum ad sacros Ordines non admittantur, nisi, praeter alia a Iure 
statuta, testimoniales litteras exhibeant, quod saltem per annum sacrae 
theologiae operam dederint, si agatur de subdiaconatu; ad minus per 
biennium, si de subdiaconatu; et quoad presbyteratum saltem per tri- 
ennium, praemisso tamen regulari aliorum studiorum curriculo.’’? 
Sed praescriptiones huiusmodo non aliter videbantur suos omnes fruc- 
tus efferre posse, quam si candidati ad sacros Ordines legitimo experi- 
mento probare deberent, se in constitutis doctrinae studiis satis pro- 
fecisse. Id quod ceteroqui sacrosancta Tridentina Synodus iusserat: 
nam Sess. XXIII, Cap. VII de Reform., haec habet generatim : ‘‘ Epis- 
copus ordinandorum omnium mores et doctrinam diligenter investiget 
et examinet’’; nominatim autem de Regularibus eiusd. Sess. Cap. 
XII: ‘‘Regulares non sine diligenti Episcopi examine ordinentur, 
privilegiis quibuscumque quoad hoc penitus exclusis.’”? Opportunum 
igitur apparebat esse, hane Tridentini Concilii legem revocari, quae 
diuturnitate obsolevisset ; idque Nos anno superiore praestitimus pro 
Urbe, quum die XVI mensis Iulii Motu-proprio decrevimus,? ut qui- 
cumque sive de saeculari sive de regulari clero ad sacros Ordines 
promovendi essent, omnes, excepto nemine, doctrinae periculum face- 
rent in Curia Cardinalis Vicarii Nostri. 





quoties huiusmodi impedimentum vi pontificiae dispensationis auferri valeat et 
revera auferatur, etiam clandestinum matrimonium validum est censendum. 
Altera conditio in eo est ut mutuus coniugum consensus perseveret, quum ipso 
deficiente idem matrimonialis contractus concipi nequit. 

These notes are from the editors of the Acta Sanctae Sedis. 
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Nune vero placet, etiam ex consulto Moderatorum Sacrae Congre- 
gationis Episcoporum et Regularium, memoratum Nostrum decretum 
per has litteras extendere. Quare Nos, Motu item proprio, volumus 
ac iubemus, ut in Italia et in insulis Italiae ditioni subiectis, Religiosi 
omnes, vel ad Instituta votorum simplicium, vel ad votorum sol- 
emnium pertinentes, ne ante ad sacros Ordines promoveantur, quam 
ab Episcopo loci, diligenti doctrinae examine probati sint idonei: 
sublato, ad hunc tantummodo effectum, quocumque contrario privi- 
legio, etiam specialissima et individua mentione digno, abrogataque 
quacumque contraria consuetudine, etiam centenaria et immemoriali, 
quam in futurum quoque induci prohibemus. Id examen qua ratione 
instituendum sit, Episcopi definient: hique vero curabunt, quemad- 
modum Nos eo pro Urbe Motuproprio constituimus, ut candidati non 
solum in iis rebus, quae ad Ordinem adeundum pertinent, sed in aliis 
quoque de theologia dogmatica tractationibus periculum faciant. 
Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. Datum Romae apud S. 
Petrum die XIX Martii anno millesimo nongentesimo sexto, Pontifi- 
eatus Nostri tertio. Prius PP. X. 


New RE LIGious CONGREGATIONS. 


Motu Proprio De religiosorum sodalitatibus nisi consulta Apos- 
tolica Sede non instituendis. Pius PP. X. 


Dei providentis benignitatem, opportune Ecclesiae temporibus sub- 
venientem, cum alia multa ostendunt, tum hoe praeclare, quod veteri- 
bus religiosorum Ordinibus ob conversionem publicarum rerum dis- 
persis afflictisque, nova instituta accessere, quae, professionem re- 
ligiosae vitae retinendo, ingravescentibus christiani populi necessi- 
tatibus multipliciter deserviunt. [Illas hoc loco, ut apparet, utriusque 
sexus Familias dicimus, proprio et titulo et habitu distinctas eas- 
demque solo simplicium votorum aut nullo id genus vinculo ad- 
strictas, quarum sodales, licet in plures distributi domos, eisdem tamen 
legibus ac sub uno summo praeside omnes vivunt, eo proposito, ut 
perfectionem virtutis ipsi assequantur, seque proximorum causa in 
variis religionis aut misericordiae operibus exerceant. Profecto so- 
dalitatum istiusmodi, tam bene de Ecclesia deque ipsa civili societate 
merentium, sperandum est, numquam defuturam copiam: hodieque 
libet agnoscere, usque adeo eas increbuisse, ut nullum videatur esse 
ministrandae caritatis christianae genus, quod illae reliquum fecerint. 
Verumtamen, quae est humanae conditionis infirmitas, ex ipsa ista 


+Cfr. Decretum Auctis admodum relatum in Actis 8. Sedis, vol. 25, page 312. 
*Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 38, pag. 8, necnon pag. 354. 
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talium sodalitatum frequentia, nisi temperatio aliqua iuris accesserit, 
fieri non potest quin aliquando sacrae disciplinae perturbatio quaedam 
oriatur et confusio, Itaque ad hoc avertendum incommodum plura iam 
Apostolica Sedes edixit; nominatimque cavit, ne ibi sodalitas nova 
conderetur, ubi per alias iam conditas necessitatibus loci satis con- 
sultum esset; neve ulla usquam sineretur institui, quae aut redditibus 
eareret, ad sodalium victum necessariis, aut quidquam minus decorum 
in titulo, in habitu, in opere exercendo prae se ferret. Praeterea 
Sacrum Consilium Episcoporum et Regularium negotiis praepositum 
nonnulla praescripsit antea servanda, quam hae sodalitates earumque 
constitutiones approbatione aut laude Sedis Apostolicae honestarentur. 
At vero experimentis compertum est, nondum per has praescriptiones 
satis esse provisum, ne sodalitates ab suis exordiis in eo statu collo- 
centur, unde postea, quum Apostolicae Sedis comprobatio erit asse- 
quenda, debeant magno saepe cum detrimento recedere. Quare, de 
eiusdem Sacri Consilii sententia, haec Nos quae infra scripta sunt, 
motu proprio statuimus: 

I. Nullus Episcopus aut cuiusvis loci Ordinarius, nisi habita 
Apostolicae Sedis per litteras licentia, novam alterutrius sexus sodali- 
tatem condat aut in sua diocesi condi permittat. 

II. Ordinarius, huius licentiae impetrandae gratia, Sacrum Con- 
silium Episcoporum et Regularium negotiis praepositum adeat per 
libellum supplicem, quo haec docebit: quis qualisque sit novae sodali- 
tatis auctor, et qua is causa ad eam instituendam ducatur; quibus 
verbis conceptum sit sodalitatis condendae nomen seu titulus; quae 
sit forma, color, materia, partes habitus a novitiis et professis ges- 
tandi; quot et quaenam sibi opera sodalitas assumptura sit; quibus 
opibus tuitio eiusdem contineatur; an similia in dioecesi sint instituta, 
et quibus illa operibus insistant. 

III. Accepta Sacri Consilii venia, nihil iam obstabit, quo minus 
Ordinarius novam sodalitatem instituat aut institui permittat, eo 
tamen titulo, habitu proposito ceterisque rebus ab ipso Sacro Consilio 
recognitis, probatis designatisve; quae numquam deinceps, nisi eodem 
consentiente, immutare licebit. 

IV. Conditae sodalitatis constitutiones Ordinarius recognoscat: 
verum ne prius approbet, quam eas ad normam eorum, quae Sacrum 
Consilium in hac causa decrevit, exigendas curaverit. 

V. Instituta sodalitas, quamvis decursu temporis in plures dioe- 
ceses diffusa, usque tamen, dum pontificiae approbationis aut laudis 
testimonio caruerit, Ordinariorum iurisdictioni subiaceat, ut Deces- 
soris Nostri constitutione Conditae sancitum est. 

Quae vero per has litteras decreta sunt, ea Nos rata et firma esse 
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volumus, contrariis quibusvis minime obstantibus. Datum Romae 
apud S. Petrum, die XVI Iulii anno MXMVI, Pontificatus Nostri 
tertio. Prius PP. X. 


Praescriptiones, de quibus est sermo, continentur in Bulla Conditae a 
Christo diei 8 Decembris 1900 (Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 33, pag. 341) praesertim 
cap. I, n. 3; necnon in Normis secundum quas 8. Congr. EE. et RR. procedere 
solet in approbandis novis Institutis votorum simplicium, diei 28 Inuii 1901. 

Ordinarii dioecesani potestatem approbandi vel canonice erigendi Instituta 
votorum tum solemnium tum etiam simplicium, consentiente Apostolica Sede, 
iam ante saeculum XIII exercebantur. Verum Romani Pontifices hane facul- 
tatem sibi primitus reservarunt in Concilio Lateranensi II (Cap. Ne nimia, de 
relig. dom.) ; quod dein subsequentibus decretis confirmarunt. Imo quod ad 
Instituta votorum simplicium attinet, Pius V Bullis Circa pastoralis et Lubri- 
cum vitae genus ea penitus prohibuit. Tractu vero temporis Ecclesia nedum 
disciplinam Pianam temperavit, sed et huiusmodi Instituta approbare et canonice 
erigere coepit. Hine factum est ut etiam Episcopi, Summo Pontifice non im- 
probante, eamdem facultatem saec. XVII et XVIII exercuissent, quam deinde 
anno 1900 a Leone XIII per Bullam Conditae a Christo solemniter confirmatam 
habuerunt. 

Ordinarius nempe approbare nequit constitutiones Instituti, nisi hae con- 
formes sint Normis, quibus Sancta Sedes uti solet in novis Institutis a pro- 
bandis, quum consentaneum omnino sit ut Institutum iam a suo exordio iuxta 
Apostolicas regulas moderetur. 

Dicta igitur Summi Pontificis licentia aliud non est nisi nihil obstat quo- 
minus Institutum votorum simplicium canonice erigatur vel approbetur ab 
Ordinario loci, sub suius proinde iurisdictione manere omnino debet, usque dum 
etiam a S. Sede approbetur. 


SUPPRESSION OF Two ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Motu Proprio De Sacris Congregationibus super Disciplina Regu- 
lari et de Statu Regularium Ordinum extinguendis. Pius PP. X. 

Sacrae Congregationi super negotiis Episcoporum et Regularium 
providentissime constitutae duplicem aliam Romani Pontifices, deces- 
sores Nostri, congruenter necessitatibus temporum, adiecerunt. Nam 
Innocentius XII, ad tuendam in religiosis Italiae familiis sancti insti- 
tuti integritatem, die XVIII Iulii an. MDCXCV Const. Sanctissimus, 
Congregationem instituit super Disciplina Regulari; quae quidem 
Congregatio, praeter propriam provinciam, conservandi scilicet in- 
violatam in Italia disciplinam religiosorum Ordinum internam, pro- 
positum habuit, opportuna Summo Pontifici consilia suggerere quae 
ad fovendam et reparandam eam ipsam disciplinam etiam extra 
Italiam pertinerent. Pius autem IX fel. rec. Congregationem de 
Statu Regularium Ordinum, quam ab Innocentio X. fundatam Inno- 
centius XII sustulerat, decreto dei VII Septembris an. MDCCCXLVI 
edito tamquam extraordinariam restituit, eiusque hoe voluit esse 
munus, quod memoratae modo Congregationis partim fuerat, disci- 
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plinam in religiosis Ordinibus per universam Ecclesiam instaurare 
novisque fovere decretis. 

At vero, mutatis hodie adiunctis rerum ac temporum, iam non 
satis esse causae videtur, cur hae duae Congregationes a Congrega- 
tione Episcoporum et Regularium distinctae permaneant; multum 
esse, cur ipsae cum illa coalescant, nempe ut religiosorum negotia 
melius et facilius, servato rerum ordine ac similitudine, expediantur. 
Eo magis, quod Congregatio super Disciplina regulari iamdiu com- 
muni utitur Cardinali Praefecto, et communis cum Congregatione 
Episcoporum et Regularium est utriusque Secretarius: Congregatio 
autem de Statu Regularium Ordinum munus sibi demandatum iam 
magna ex parte ad exitum feliciter adduxit. Itaque hisce omnibus 
mature perpensis, Nos Motu proprio Congregationem tum super Dis- 
ciplina Regulari tum de Statu Regularium Ordinum penitus abolemus, 
abolitasque esse declaramus, ac facultates ipsarum omnes in Sacram 
Congregationem Episcoporum et Regularium perpetuo transferimus. 
Quod autem his litteris decretum est, ratum firmumque auctoritate 
Nostra Apostolica iubemus esse, contrariis quibusvis minime obstan- 
tibus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die XXVI Maii anno mil- 
lesimo noningentesimo sexto, Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 

Prius PP. X. 


V. ECCLESIASTICAL OBEDIENCE. 


Epistola Encyclica SS. D.N. Pii div. prov. Papae X ad Archiepis- 
copos et Episcopos Italiae, de inobedientiae ac independentiae spiritu 
in clericis reprimendo. 

Ai Venerabili Fratelli Arcivescovi E Vescovi D’Italia Pio PP. X. 

Venerabili Fratelli, salute ed Apostolica benedizione. 

Pieni ]’animo di salutare timore per la ragione severissima, che 
dovremo rendere un giorno al Principe dei pastori Gest Cristo a 
riguardo del gregge da lui affidatoci, passiamo i di Nostri in una eon- 
tinua sollecitudine, a preservare, quanto e possibile, i fedeli dai mali 
perniciosissimi, onde e affitta di presente l’umana societa. Teniamo 
percid come detta a Noi la parola del Profeta: Clama, ne cesses, quasi 
tuba exalta vocem tuam;' e non manchiamo, ora di viva voce ed ora 
per lettere, di avvertire, di pregare, di riprendere, eccitando soprat- 
tutto lo zelo dei Nostri Fratelli nell’episcopato, onde spieghi ciascuno 
la piu sollecita vigilanza sulla porzione dell ovile, a cui lo Spirito 
Santo lo ebbe preposto. 

Il motivo, che Ci spinge a levare di nuovo la voce, e del piu grave 


*Is. LVITI, 1. 
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momento. ‘Trattasi di richiamare tutta 1’attenzione del vostro spirito 
e tutta l’energia del vostro pastoral ministero contro un disordine, 
di cui gid si provano i funesti effetti: e se con mano forte non si svella 
dalle piu ime radici, consequenze ancor piu fatali si proveranno coll’ 
andare degli anni. Abbiamo infatti sott-occhi le lettere di non pochi 
fra voi, o Venerabili Fratelli; lettere piene di tristezza e di lagrime, 
le quali deplorano lo spirito d’insubordinazione e d’indipendenza, che 
si manifesta qua e la in mezzo al clero. Purtroppo un’atmosfera di 
veleno corrompe largamente gli animi ai nostri giorni; e gli effetti 
mortiferi sono quelli che gia descrisse l’apostolo S. Giuda: Hi carnem 
quidem maculant, dominationem autem spernunt, maiestatem autem 
blasphemant;? oltre cioé alla piu degradante corruzone dei costumi, 
il disprezzo aperto di ogni autorita e di coloro che la esercitano. Ma 
che tale spirito penetri comecchessia fino nel santuario ed infetti 
eoloro, ai quali piu propriamente convenir dovrebbe la parola dell’ 
Ecclesiastico: Natio illorum, obedientia et dilectio;? e cosa questa che 
Ci ricolma 1’animo d’immenso dolore. Ed e soproattutto fra i giovani 
sacerdoti che si funesto spirito va menando guasto, spargendosi in 
mezzo ad essi nuove e riprovevoli teorie intorno alla natura stessa 
dell’obbedienza. E, cid ch’é piu grave, quasi ad acquistar per tempo 
nuove reclute al nascente stuolo dei ribelli, di tali massime si va 
facendo propaganda piu o meno occulta fra i giovani, che nei recinti 
dei Seminari si preparano al sacerdozio. 

Pertanto, o Venerabili Fratelli, sentiamo il dovere di fare appello 
alla vostra coscienza, perche, deposta ogni esitazione, con animo vigor- 
oso e con pari costanza diate opera a distruggere questo mal seme, 
fecondo di esizialissime conseguenze. Rammantate ognora che lo 
Spirito Santo vi ha posti a reggere. Rammantate il precetto di S. 
Paolo a Tito: Argue cum omni imperio. Nemo to contemnat.*® Esi- 
gete severamente dai sacerdoti e dai chierici quella obbedienza, che, 
se per tutti i fedeli é assolutamente obbligatoria, pei sacerdoti costi- 
tuisce parte precipua del loro sacro dovere. 

A prevenire perd di lunga mano il moltiplicarsi di questi animi 
riottosi, giovera assaissimo, Venerabili Fratelli, 1’aver sempre presente 
l’alto ammonimento dell’Apostolo a Timoteo: Manus cito nemini im- 
posueris.' £E la facilité infatti nell’ammettere alle sacre ordinazioni 
quella, che apre naturalmente la via ad un moltiplicarsi di gente nel 
santuario, che poi non accresce letizia. Sappiamo esservi citta e dio- 


4I Timoth. v. 22. 
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cesi, ove, lungi dal potersi lamentare scarsita nel clero, il numero dei 
sacerdoti é di gran lunga superiore alla necessita dei fedeli. Deh! 
qual motivo, o Venerabili Fratelli, di rendere cosi frequente la im- 
posizione delle mani? Se la scarsitaé del clero non puo essere ragione 
bastevole 4 precipitare in negozio di tanta gravita; 14 dove il clero 
sovrabbonda al bisogno, nulla é che scusi dalle piu sottili cautele e da 
somma severita nella scelta di coloro, che debbano assumersi all’onore 
sacerdotale. Ne l’insistenza degli aspiranti puo menomare la colpa 
di siffatta facilita. Il sacerdozio, instituito da Gest Cristo per la 
salvezza eterna delle anime, non é per fermo un mestiere od un ufficio 
umano qualsiasi, al quale ognun che il voglia e per qualunque ragione 
abbia diritto di liberamente dedicarsi. Promuovano adunque i Ves- 
covi, non secondo le brame o le pretese di chi aspira, ma, come pre- 
serive il Tridentino, secondo la necessita delle diocesi; e nel promu- 
overe di tal guisa, potranno scegliere solamente coloro che sono vera- 
mente idonei, rimandando quelli che mostrassero inclinazioni contrarie 
alla vocazione sacerdotale, precipua fra esse la indisciplinatezza e cio 
che la genera, l’orgoglio della mente. 

Perché poi non manchino i giovani che porgano in se attitudine 
per essere assunti a sacro ministero, torniamo, Venerabili Fratelli, ad 
insistere con piu premura su cio che gia piu volte raccomandammo: 
sull’obbligo cioe che vi corre gravissimo dinanzi 4 Dio, di vigilare e 
promuovere con ogni sollecitudine il retto andamento dei vostri Semi- 
nari. Tali avrete i sacerdoti, quali voi li avrete educati. Gravissima 
é su cio la lettera che vi diresse, in data 8 Decembre 1902, il Nostro 
sapientissimo Prodecessore, quasi testamento del suo diuturno pontifi- 
eato.1. Nulla Noi vogliamo agiungervi di nuovo; richiamiamo solo 
alla vostra memoria le prescrizioni in essa contenute; e raccomandiamo 
vivamente, che al piu presto sieno messi in esecuzione i Nostri ordini, 
emanati per organo della Sacra Congregazione dei Vescovi e Regolari, 
sulla concentrazione dei Seminari, specialmente per gli studi della 
Filosofia e della Teologia, a fine di ottenere cosi il grande vantaggio 
derivante dalla separazione dei Seminari piccoli dai Seminari mag- 
giori, e 1’altro non meno rilevante della necessaria istruzione del clero. 

I Seminari siano gelosamente mantenuti nello spirito proprio, e 
rimangano esclusivamente destinati a preparare i giovani, non 4 civili 
carriere, ma all’alta missione di ministri di Cristo. Gli studi di 
Filosofia, di Teologia e delle scienze affini, specialmente della Sacra 
Serittura, si compiano, tenendosi alle pontificie prescrizioni, e allo 
studio di S. Tommaso, tante volte raccomandato dal venerato Nostro 
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Predecessore e da Noi nelle Lettere Apostoliche del 23 Gennaio 1904.' 
I Vescovi poi esercitino la piu scrupolosa vigilanza sui maestri e sulle 
loro dottrine, richiamando al dovere ecoloro, che corressero dietro a 
certe novita pericolose, ed allontanando senza riguardo dall’insegna- 
mento quanti non apprifittassero delle ricevute ammonizioni. II fre- 
quentare le pubbliche Universita non sia permesso ai giovani chierici 
se non per molto gravi ragioni e con le maggiori cautele per parte 
dei Vescovi. Sia onninamente impedito che dagli alunni dei Seminari 
si prenda parte comecchessia ad agitazioni esterne; e percid inter- 
diciamo loro la lettura di giornali e di periodici, salvo per questi 
ultimi, e per eccezione, qualcuno di sodi principi, stimato dal Vescovo 
opportuno allo studio degli alunni. Si mantenga con sempre maggior 
vigore e vigilanza l’ordinamento diciplinare. Non manchi da ultimo 
in verum Seminario il direttore di spirito, uomo di prudenza non ordi- 
naria ed esperto nelle vie della perfezione cristiana, il quale, con cure 
indefesse, coltivi i giovani in quella soda pieta, ch’é il primo fonda- 
mento della vita sacerdotale. Queste norme, o Venerabili Fratelli, 
ove sieno da voi coscienziosamente e costantemente sequite, vi porgono 
sicuro affidamento di vedervi crescere intorno un clero, il quale sia 
vostro gaudio e corona vostra. 

Se non che il disordine d’insubordinazione e d’indipendenza, finora 
da noi lamentato, in taluni del giovane clero va assai piu oltre, con 
danni di gran lunga maggiori. Imperocché non mancano di coloro, 
i quali sono talmente invasi da si reprobo spirito, che abusando del 
sacro ministero della predicazione, se ne fanno apertamente, con rovina 
e seandalo dei fedeli, propugnatori ed apostoli. 

Fin dal 31 Luglio 1894 il Nostro Antecessore, per mezzo della 
Sacra Congregazione dei Vescovi e Regolari, richiamé |’attenzione 
degli Ordinari su questa grave materia.* Le disposizioni e le norme 
date in quel pontificio documento Noi le manteniamo e rinnoviamo, 
onerando su di esse la coscienza dei Vescovi, perché non abbiano ad 
avverarsi mai in veruno di loro le parole di Nahum profeta: Dormi- 
taverunt pastores tui.* Nessuno pud avere facolta di predicare, nisi 
prius de vita et scientia et moribus probatus fuerit. I sacerdoti di 
altre diocesi non debbono ammettersi a predicare senza le lettere testi- 
moniali del proprio Vescovo. La materia della predicazione sia 
qualla indicata dal divin Redentore, 14 dove disse: Praedicate evan- 
gelium....° Docentes eos servare omnia quaecumque mandavi vobis.° 


1Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 36, pag. 467. 
£Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 27, pag. 162. 
sIIt, 18. 

‘Cone. Trid., Sess. v, cap. 2, de Reform. 
5 Mare. XVI, 15. 

6 Matth. XXVIII, 20. 
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Ossia, come commenta il Concilio di Trento: Annunciantes eis vitia, 
quae eos declinare, et virtutes quas sectari oportet, ut poenam aeter- 
nam evadere et caelestem gloriam consequi valeant. Quindi si ban- 
discanc del tutto dal pulpito gli argomenti piu acconci alla palestra 
giornalistica ed alle aule accademiche che al luogo santo; si antepon- 
gano le prediche morali a conferenze, il men che possa dirsi, infrutti- 
fere; si parli non in persuasibilibus humanae sapientiae verbis, sed in 
ostensione spiritus et virtutis.? Percid la fonte precipua della predi- 
cazione devono essere le Sacre Scritture, intese, non gia secondo i 
privati giudizi di menti il piu delle volte offuscate dalle passioni, ma 
secondo la tradizione della Chiesa, le interpretazioni dei Santi Padri 
e dei Concili. 

Conformemente a queste norme, Venerabili Fratelli, egli é¢ duopo 
che voi giudichiate di coloro, ai quali vien da voi comesso il ministero 
della divina parola. FE qualora troviate che talun di essi, piu cupido 
degli interessi propri che di quelli di Gesu Cristo, piu sollecito di 
plauso mondano che del bene delle anime, se ne allontani; e voi am- 
monitelo, correggetelo; e se cio non basti, rimovetelo inesorabilmente 
da un nufficio, di cui si manifesta affatto indegno. La quale vigilanza 
e severita tanto piu dovote voi adoperare, perché il ministero della 
predicazione é tutto proprio di voi ed é parte precipua dell’ufficio 
episcopale; e chiunque oltre di voi lo esercita, lo esercita in nome 
vostro ed in vostro luogo; ond’é che resta sempre a voi il rispondere 
innanzi a Dio del modo col quale viene dispensato ai fedeli il pane 
della parola divina. Noi, per declinare da parte Nostra ogni respon- 
sabilita, intimiamo ed ingiungiamo a tutti gli Ordinari di rifiutare o 
di sospendere, dopo le caritatevoli ammonizioni, anche durante la 
predicazione qualzivoglia predicatore, sia del clero secolare sia del 
regolare, il quale non ottemperi pienamente alle ingiunzioni della 
precitata Istruzione emanata della Congregazione dei Vescovi e 
Regolari. Meglio é che i fedeli si contentino della semplice omelia e 
della spiegazione del Catechismo fatta dai loro parroci, anziché dover 
assistere a predicazioni che producono piu male che bene. 

Un altro campo, dove tra il giovane clero si va travando purtroppo 
anse ed eccitamento a professare e propugnare la esenzione da ogni 
giogo di legittima autorita, é quello della cosi detta azione popolare 
eristiana. Non gia, o Venerabili Fratelli, perche questa azione sia in 
se riprovevole o porti di sua natura al disprezzo dell’autorité; ma 
perché non pochi, fraintendondone la natura, si sono volontariamente 





1 Loc. cit. 
£TI Cor. IT, 4. 
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allontanati dalle norme che a rettamente promuoverla furono pres- 
critte dal Predecessore Nostro d’immortale memoria. 

Parliamo, ben 1’intendete, della Istruzione, che circa ]’azione popo- 
lare cristiana emand, per ordine di Leone XIII, la Sacra Congrega- 
zione degli Affari Ecclesiastici Straordinari, il 27 Gennaio 1902, e che 
fu trasmessa a ciascun di voi, perche nelle rispettive diocesi ne curaste 
l’esecuzione.t Questa Istruzione altresi Noi manteniamo, e colla 
pienezza di Nostra potestaé ne rinnoviamo tutte e singole le prescri- 
zione; come pure confermiamo e rinnoviamo tutte le altre da Noi 
stessi all’uopo emanate nel Motu-proprio del 18 Dicembre 1903 De 
populari actione christiana moderanda, e nella Lettera circolare del 
diletto figlio Nostro il Cardinale Segretario di Stato, in data 28 Luglio 
1904.? 

In ordine alla fondazione e direzione di fogli e periodici il clero 
deve fedelmente osservare quanto e prescritto nell’art. 42 della Costi- 
tuzione Apostolica ‘‘Officiorum’’:* Viri e clero ... prohibentur quo- 
minus, absque praevia Ordinariorum venia, diaria vel folia periodica 
moderanda suscipiant. Parimente, senza il previo assenso dell-Ordi- 
nario, niuno del clero puo pubblicare scritto di sorta, sia di argomento 
religioso o morale, sia di carattere meramente tecnico. Nelle fonda- 
zioni di circoli e societa, gli statuti e regolamenti debbono previamente 
esaminarsi ed approvarsi dall’Ordinario. Le conferenze sull’azione 
popolare cristiana o intorno a qualunque altro argomento, da nessun 
sacerdote o chierico potranno essere tenute senza il permesso dell’Ordi- 
nario del luogo. Ogni linguaggio, che possa ispirare nel popolo avver- 
sione alle classi superiori, é e deve ritenersi affatto contrario al vero 
spirito di carita cristiana. E similmente da riprovare nelle pubblica- 
zioni cattoliche ogni parlare, che ispirandosi a novité malsana, derida 
la pieta dei fedeli ed accenni a nuovi orientamenti della vita cristiana, 
nuove direzioni della Chiesa, nuove aspirazion dell’anima moderna, 
nuova vocazione sociale del clero, nuova civilta cristiana, e simili, I 
sacerdoti, specialmente i giovani, benche sia lodevole che vadano al 
popolo, debbono nondimeno procedere in cio col dovuto ossequio all’- 
autorita e ai comandi dei Superiori ecclesiastici. E pure occupan- 
dosi, con la detta subordinazione, dell’azione popolare cristiana, deve 
essere loro nobile compito ‘‘di togliere i figli del popolo alla ignoranza 
delle cose spirituali ed eterne, e con industriosa amorevolezza avviarli 
ad un vivere onesto e virtuoso; riaffermare gli adulti nella fede dissi- 


*Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 34, pag. 401. 
*Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 36, pag. 339; et vol. 37, pag. 19. 
25 Gennaio 1897.—Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 30, pag. 39. 
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pandone i contrari pregiudizi, e confortarli alla practica della vita 
cristiana; promuovere tra il laicato cattolico quelle istituzioni, che si 
riconoscano veramente efficaci al miglioramento morale e materiale 
delle moltitudini; propugnar sopra tutto i principi di giustizia e carita 
evangelica, ne’quali trovano equo temperamento tutti i diritti e i 
doveri della civil convivenza. . . . Ma abbiano sempre presente, che 
anche in mezzo al popolo il sacerdote deve servare integro il suo 
augusto carattere di ministro di Dio, essendo egli posto a capo dei 
fratelli animarum causa: qualsivoglia maniera di oceuparsi del 
popolo, a scapito della dignita sacerdotale, con danno dei doveri e 
della disciplina ecclesiastica, non potrebbe essere che altamente 
riprovata.’” 

Del resto, Venerabili Fratelli, a porre un argine efficace a questo 
fuorviare d’idee ed a questo dilatarsi di spirito d’indipendenza, colla 
Nostra autorita proibiamo d’oggi innanzi assolutamente a tutti i 
chierici e sacerdoti di dare il nome a qualsiasi societa che non dipenda 
dai Vescovi. In modo poi piu speciale, e nominatamente, proibiamo 
ai medesimi, sotto pena pei chierici d’inabilita agli Ordini sacri e pei 
sacerdoti di sospensione ipso facto a divinis, di ascriversi alla Lega 
democratica nazionale, il cui Programma fu da Roma-Torrette li 20 
Ottobre 1905, e lo Statuto, pur senza nome dell’autore, fu nell’anno 
stesso stampato a Bologna presso la Commissione Provvisoria. 

Sono queste le prescrizioni, che, avuto riguardo alle condizioni 
presenti del Clero d’Italia, ed in materia di tanta importanza, esigeva 
da Noi la sollecitudine dell’Apostolico ufficio. Ora altro non Ci resta, 
che aggiungere nuovi stimoli al vestro zelo, Venerabili Fratelli, af- 
finche tali disposizoni e prescrizioni Nostre abbiano pronta e piena 
esecuzione nelle vostre diocesi. Prevenite il male dove fortunata- 
mente ancor non si mostra; estinguetelo con prontezza dov’é sul nas- 
cere; e dove per isventura sie gia adulto, estirpatelo con mano ener- 
gica e risoluta. Di cio gravando la vostra coscienza, vi imploriamo 
da Dio lo spirito di prudenza e fortezza necessaria. Ed a tal fine vi 
impartiamo dall’intimo del cuore 1’Apostolica Benedizione. 

Dato a Roma presso S. Pietro, il 28 Luglio 1906, anno terzo del 
Nostro Pontificato. Prius PP. X. 


7S. Greg. M., Regul. Past., pars II, c. vii. 
?Ep. Encycl. 8 Dec. 1902.—Cfr. Acta S. Sedis, vol. 35, pag. 257. 
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THE BoniraTius-VEREIN. 
(I) 

Dilectis Filiis Francisco Nacke, Antistiti Urbano, Propraesidi 
Ceterisque Viris de Supremo Consilio Societatis Bonifacianae Pader- 
bornam. Pius PP. X. 

Dilecti Filii, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Non ignota Nobis quidem erant insignia erga Ecclesiam promerita 
Societatis vestrae, iamdudum elaborantis, ut Germanicae nationis 
eatholici homines, qui, acatholicis et schismaticis permixti, Ger- 
maniam, Austriam et Helvetiam incolunt, salvam et incolumem ab 
horum consuetudine convictuque periculoso conservent fidem. Sin- 
gularem vero voluptatem nuper cepimus ex eo libro, quem ad Nos cum 
summae observantiae significantione misistis de ratione cursuque insti- 
tuti vestri, unde cognovimus quae, toto hoe annorum plus quinqua- 
ginta spatio, in salutem vestrorum popularium egeritis. Profecto ista 
Nos reputantes, facere non possumus quin et Dei providentis bonitati 
ingentes agamus gratias, et diligentiam vestram, aeque ac Decessores 
Nostri, laudibus ornemus. 

Nune autem fructus istius diligentiae etiam ampliores, Deo item 
auxiliante, polliceri Nobis posse vehementer gratum est. Vos enim 
parati, uti convenit, illue accurrere prolixius opitulatum, unde maior 
necessitas opis ostenditur, rectissime operam vestram amplificare et 
intendere cogitatis in Austriae finibus, per Bohemiam maxime; quippe 
ibi fervet maxime actuosa vis haereticorum, quibuslibet artibus mo- 
lientium divellere et abstrahere quamplurimos possunt a sinu com- 
plexuque Romanae Ecclesiae. Et revera pro facultatibus nominatim, 
quibus abundant, nimium quantum proficiunt! Huius tanti mali 
progressionibus obsistere (quod quidem, nisi mature cohibeatur, eva- 
surum brevi est in teterrimum perduellionis incendium, idque fortasse 
maius quam ut restingui possit) non modo vobis debet esse proposi- 
tum, sed omnibus bonis, quicumque istic illatas Ecclesiae matri in- 
iurias et detrimenta dolent, atque aegre ferunt fratrum suorum 
vicem, qui misere ruunt in interitum. Itaque conata laboresque 
vestros in hac religionis et animarum clade prohibenda, dubitare non 
possumus quin primum, pro conscientia pastoralis officii, magis 
magisque, auctoritate gratiaque sua, velint adiuvare Episcopi, ac 
praesertim efficere, ut Societatis vestrae Opus in singulis dioecesis 
suae paroeciis aut instituant, aut iam institutum refoveant. Sed uni- 
versos praeterea, potissime ex Austria, catholicos valde confidimus 
pro sua quemque facultate, vobis suppetias venturos. Quos quidem, 
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etsi satis per se promptos intelligimus ita contendere pro fide ut tem- 
pus postulat, velimus tamen voce quoque excitari Nostra, qua studio- 
sissime eos hortamur quaesumusque ut, quavis mutua concertationis 
causa seposita, omnes, coniunctis animis foederatisque viribus, contra 
communem religionis et civitatis hostem, operam vobis navando, 
dimicent. 

At praeter istas regiones, in quibus usque adhuc salutaris industria 
Bonifacianae Societatis se continuit, videte quanti referat eiusdem 
beneficia ad ipsam proferre Italiam. Hic enim in praecipuis urbibus 
vestrates bene multos habitare novimus, eosque maximam partem ex- 
pertes catholicae fidei. Quum his ante omnia praesidia abunde sup- 
petant ad colenda sacra professionis suae, dolendum interea est, qui 
sunt catholici, eos nec ita paucos, si excipias qui Romae commorantur, 
in magno salutis aeternae versari discrimine; siquidem destituti sacer- 
dotum ministerio, ob sermonis utrinque inscientiam, sibique prorsus 
relicti, nimis facile fit ut tandem inducant animum aut christianae 
vitae officia deserere, aut ad heterodoxos, quibuscum vivunt, sese 
adiungere. Rem cernitis agi eiusmodi, quae Bonifacianae Societatis 
operam et adiumenta inprimis desideret. Quare vos, pro instituto 
vestro, hos etiam populares, quos dicimus, incolas Italiae certe habebitis 
curae, nec patiemini quemquam ex eis, paene in conspectu Romanae 
Sedis, fidei sanctae iacturam facere. Nos interim preeamur ex animo 
uberrima coeptis vestris caelestia munera: quorum auspicem ac pe- 
culiaris benevolentiae Nostrae testem, vobis, dilecti filii, universis 
Societatis vestrae sodalibus aequt omnibus qui suis vos opibus iuvant, 
Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 
Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die I Maii MDCCCCIV, Pontificatus 
Nostri anno primo. Prus PP. X. 

(II) 


Dilecto Filio Urbano Schachleiter O. S. B. Praesidi Sodalitatis 
Bonifacianae Pragam. Pius PP. X. 

Dilecte fili, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Illustria atque explorata Sodalitatis Bonifacianae promerita, cuius 
fructus, tum ad religionem tum ad civilem cultum et patriae amorem 
abunde latos, plus semel dignos duximus laude, tuo esse nomini ac- 
tionique coniuncta libenti animo novimus. Etenim moderatoris 
munere perfungentem Sodalitatis a Sancto Bonifatio ac menstrui 
commentarii, cui item a Sancto Bonifatio nomen, plurimum te utili- 
tatis catholicis Austriae creare compertum habemus; eos quippe et in 
avita tuenda fide confirmas et a praeiudicatis dissentientium opinioni- 
bus immunes reddis ac liberes. Id autem scribendi regendique com- 
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mentarii opus, aetati tam congruum nostrae, actuosis etiam, crebris, 
fecundisque auges laboribus expeditionum sacrarum, illuc nimirum 
assidue prompteque te sistens, quo gravior ab hostibus feratur impetus. 
Itaque grate Nobis contingit, quae ipse multiplici studio atque in- 
dustria perficis ad populorum sincera ac mansura provehenda bona, 
laude et commendatione prosequi eam etiam in rem ut animos inde 
capias novos pro sollertia exaugenda tua. Nec minus gratum est hoc 
uti loco posse Benedicti Sauter, Abbatis dilaudandi, e quo quum 
exemplum profectum esse scimus prohibendi arcendique inimici co- 
natus, tum potissima derivata fuisse operi praesidia cognovimus; te 
quippe is legit tribuitque rei ducem, comitemque adiunxit, propositi 
studiossissimum, Augustinum Galen. Mens vero Nobis est neque 
ullum non Nostra complecti voluntate, quem clara apud vos merita 
decorent, neque ullum debere in vobis esse reliquum, quem non ardor 
inflammet eiusmodi promerendae laudis. Quapropter et Episcopos, 
et clerum et populum Austriae universum vehementer adhortamur, 
ut, coniunctis in unum viribus, iussaque aut consilia hine dando, inde 
exequendo, audax funestissimumque facinus eorum propulsent, qui, 
cum Ecclesiae patriaeque calamitate, animos nituntur a Romana Fide 
segregare. Vota demum pro communis contentionis exitu nuncupan- 
tes, illudque etiam expetentes, ut quod labores pro re catholica fertis, 
et mente fideles percipiant et actione generose adiuvent, testem Nostrae 
benevolentiae auspicemque coelestium gratiarum Apostolicam benedic- 
tionem tibi ac ceteris, qui una tecum operam navant, peramanter in 
Domino impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die VIII Iunii 
MCMVI, Pontificatus Nostri anno tertio. Prus PP. X. 


Society FoR AGED AND INFIRM PRIESTS. 


Epistolo Pii X laudantis Eugenium Prévost ob conditam Sodali- 
tatem pro clericis lapsis, senibus et infirmis excipiendis. Dilecto 
Filio Eugenio Prévost, Sacerdoti Parisios Pius PP. X. 

Dilecte Fili, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Navitas egregia tua, quae in opere parando condendoque eluxit, 
Leonis XIII fel. ree. Decessoris Nostri singulari laude honestato, 


intimo Nos laetitiae sensu perfundit. Scribis enim florere sodalitatem 
a te paucos ante annos excitatam, in qua, praecellentissimae caritatis 
instinctu, cura impenditur iis, qui in sortem Domini vocati, ab officio 
et gratia misere deflexerint. Nimirum probe tenes quanta clericos 
oporteat sanctitate fulgere, quorum ministerii dignitas omni vitae 
generi praestat. Integros quippe mores sic alere et custodire iisdem 
est opus, ut haud indigni famulatu illius existimentur cuius natura 


sanctitas est. Quapropter viros sacri ordinis tam religiose et graviter 
22cuB 
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se gerere iubet Augustinus, ut divini illico agnoscantur homines, per 
quos condiendi sunt quodammodo populi. Tis namque non modo 
cavendum ne a probitate discedant, sed contentio adhibenda est omnis 
ut expressam virtutis imaginem ad imitandum ostendant, tantumque 
praeter ceteros viros bonos excellant, quanto terris praestantius est 
eaelum. Haec quum essent tibi, sacerdoti optimo, explorata, plurimi 
quoque referre intellexisti ut, si quis e multis in clero immemorem 
se honestissimae dignitatis impertiat, is studio omni ae diligentia ad 
integritatis consilia revocetur. Possit ne pietas aut caritas esse magis 
animo Nostro iucunda? Nam si insita Nostro in corde atque affixa 
summopere est christiani gregis universi sollicitudo, at compertum 
quoque et perspicuum habemus informari recte aut componi fidelium 
mores non posse, exemplis aliquando sacerdotum adversis. O utinam 
ferat tibi Deus opem, qui tantae facinus utilitatis es agressus! A 
Nobis quidem quantum est, nec animus tibi ad perficiendum deerit, 
nec perfectae probatio rei. Perge igitur, dilecte fili, secundis coeptis 
alacriter insistere, Nostraque confide laude, praecipua quidem ae 
merita, eo vel magis quod in ipsis aedibus in quibus aberrantes a recto 
tramite excipiuntur, iis etiam a caritate vestra locus patet qui, senio 
aut valetudine, impares sacro muneri sint effecti. Praemium porro 


reddet profecto Deus, sanctissimi conditor sacerdotii, suorumque ad- 
ministrorum custos providentissimus. Nos interim uberes tibi caeles- 


tes gratias deprecamur, earumque auspicem ac Nostrae benevolentiae 


testem Apostolicam Benedictionem tibi tuisque sodalibus peramanter 
in Domino impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die XXV 
Aprilis MDCCCCIV, Pontificatus Nostri anno primo. 

Pus FP. x. 


RoMAN PAULISTS AND CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 


Dilectis Filiis Maximiliano Zara Praesidi et Sodalibus Societatis 
Paullianae Catholicis Seriptis Divulgandis Romae Pius PP. X. 

Dilectii filii, Salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Exacto societatis istius anno tricesimo, fecistis vos quidem gratum, 
quod cum fidei pietatisque erga Nos vestrae significatione, indicem 
Nobis gestarum hoc intervallo rerum obtulistis. Non enim, haec Nos 
legentes, mediocrem cepimus voluptatem, quum cerneremus, animo, 
ex librorum optimorum a vobis diffusa copia quantas christiana populo 
utilitates attulisset. Gratulamur his laborum vestrorum fructibus, 
atque ut alacres propositum studeatis persequi, hortamur; quam- 
quam intelligimus isti alacritati studioque vestro non parum facul- 
tatum angustias remoram facere. Atqui, si quod est instituti genus 
dignum cui catholicorum liberalitas adsit, vestrum est profecto, quo 
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gravissimum horum temporum ecoercere malum pro virili parte con- 
tenditis. Quam multa quotidie disperguntur in vulgus impie nefari- 
eque scripta, quae popularem religionis verecundiam labefaciant, quae 
mores corrumpant, quae ad ipsa convellenda humani convictus funda- 
menta pertineant! Gliscitque pestis, venia legum, qua licet, quid- 
quid libeat, typis in lucem proferre. An vero, hoc instrumento in 
utramque partem efficacissimo improbi abutentur ad perniciem chris- 
tianae societatis, nec ullis propterea parcent sumptibus; eodem autem 
boni non, quantum opus est, utentur ad salutem? Faxit Deus, ut sui 
quisque memor officii in hac causa, vobis itemque ceteris, quorum 
eadem est salutaris industria, pro facultatibus opituletur. Vosque 
a commendatione Nostra sumite animos, et, divinae Providentiae be- 
nignitate freti, quantum est in vobis, bene de Ecclesia, ut instituistis, 
mereri pergite. Auspicem interea caelestium munerum, et benevo- 
lentiae Nostrae testem, vobis, dilecti filii, Apostolicam benedictionem 
peramanter impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die XXX 
Iunii, in Commemoratione 8S. Pauli Ap., anno MCMVI, Pontificatus 
Nostri tertio. Prius PP. X. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN BAVARIA. 


Letter of Pius X to Herr B. Franck, president of the Bavarian 
Society for the Diffusion of Catholic Works. 


Dilecte Fili, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Praestitio Nobis a te atque a collegis tuis e spectabili coetu scriptis 
catholicis per Bavariam edendis, nihil possit esse obsequio iucundius. 
Eos enim agnoscimus officia Nobis observantiae deferre, a quibus, 
sodalitatis vineulo coniunctis, quasi aptissimo augendarum virium 
praesidio, tam multa exspectamus in tuitionem sacrarum Bavariae 
rationum emolumenta. Quae vobis saluberrimi condendi coetus ex- 
stiterint initia, compertum id quidem est: illata scilicet per adversas 
partes in catholicam professionem arma, ingesta tamen, ut est aetatis 
ingenio congruum, per eas maxime vias, quae ab omni litterarum 
genere praesto esse possint. At si decertandum bonis est sive ad 
custodiendam civitatem Dei sive ad eius amplificandam vim; si, etiam, 
non illud praetereundum dimicantibus bonis est, artes artibus esse 
obiiciendas easdem, haec omnia fuere potissimum curae vobis, qui 
studio tuendae religionis acti, praeclarumque secuti exemplum viro- 
rum e sacro ordine, in unum generose coivistis, illas allaturi patriae 
utilitates, unde laetari Nobis libet in praesens. Magnis propterea 
laudibus, quemadmodum illustria merita postulant ornamus coetum, 
teque imprimis industrium fortemque praesidem, eosque una simul 
omnes, quos scimus adlaborare animose tecum, immemores sui, -.memores 
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autem Ecclesiae, cuius certe profectus cum civitatis bono coniungitur. 
Commoda autem et incrementa Sodalitatis quum cordi Nobis sint, illis 
Bavariae universae commendamus, quod quidem plurimi in re gravis- 
sima refert, ut non modo sacrorum administri, verum etiam prae- 
cipueque, laici nomen operi alacritatemque dedant. Omnes namque, 
quotquot catholica fide gloriantur, huis oportet fidei sive protegendae 
sive honorandae dare operam, et quando aptum prae ceteris oppor- 
tunumque praesidium in sodalitate vestra est, eidem sese sodales 
addere. Quoniam vero nullum putandum est litterarum scripto- 
rumque genus ab industria coetus alienum, id equidem expedire 
omnino atque adeo necesse esse existimamus, ut non ad labores solum, 
sed ad impendia quoque ferenda, quae sane pergrandia esse non am- 
bigimus, singuli gerant paratissimum animum, ea nimirum erecti 
atque excitati spe, quae per eos suppeditentur id genus subsidia, per- 
inde ac lectissima pietatis opera ad religionem referri, et ad com- 
parandam animorum salutem conducere. Nostram demum ut operi 
voluntatem testemur, tibi sodalibus cunctis, atque iis, qui nomine 
operave coetui favebunt, auspicem coelestium gratiarum, Apostolicam 
benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. Datum Romae 
apud S. Petrum, die XXVI Aprilis a. MCMVI, Pontificatus Nostri 
tertio. Prus PP. X. 


St. FrRANciIs DE SALES SOCIETY FOR THE DEFENCE OF CaTHOLIC FairH. 


Dilectis Filiis Iosepho Chapelier Antistiti Nostro Urbano Ac Prae- 
sidi Totius Operis A Sancto Francisco Salesio Nuncupati Ceterisque 
Eiusdem operis Sodalibus Parisios Pius PP. X. 

Dilecti Filii, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Ex opere, cui a S. Francisco Salesio nomen, iucunditatem parem, 
id est longe maximam, hausimus ac Nostri in Pontificatu Decessores 
Pius IX et Leo XIII fel. ree. Sodalitas namque, in qua cum fructu 
lectissimo vestra se probat industria, in id propositum incumbit 
egregie, ut pretiosam fidei haereditatem incolumem servet atque ab 
inimica tueatur haeresi: habetque propterea abunde quare et Nobis 
laetitiam iniiciat, qui fuimus ad munus tutandae fidei assumpti, et a 
Nobis laude summa exornetur. Magnum quidem ac nobile proposi- 
tum: attamen non infra rei dignitatem voluntas sodalium est. Hane 
vobis voluntatem effuse gratulamus, atque eo libentius gratulationem 
Nostram coetui vestro tribuimus, quod utilitates, ut diximus, eaeque 
uberrimae patent collatis eiusdem viribus partae. Spes autem Nos 
tenet debere sodalitatis emolumenta quotidie augeri, eorum accrescente 
sollertia qui nomen eidem dederunt. Spes etiam non tenuis est pluri- 
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mos e catholico grege allaturos coetui opem, ubi primum perspecta 
vulgo patescant vestra consilia. Nos vero quibus obscurum non est, 
quo universi incensi estis, divinae gloriae studium, perstantes vos in 
coeptis exoptamus, id ratos numquam defutura erga vos benevolentiae 
Nostrae argumenta. Interim gratum vobis de petriana stipe animum 
testamur, divinarumque gratiarum auspicem, Apostolicam Benedic- 
tionem singulis vobis amantissime impertimus. Datum Romae apud 
8. Petrum, die IX Maii MDCCCCIV, Pontificatus Nostri anno primo. 
Prus PP. X. 





PIUS X AND THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY. 


Dilecto Filio Nostro Jacobo S. R. E. Presb. Card. Gibbons Archi- 
episcopo Baltimorensi ceterisque Venerabilibus Fratribus Archiepis- 
copis et Episcopis Foederatarum Americae Septentrionalis Civitatum. 
Pius PP. X. 

Dilecte Fili Noster et Venerabiles Fratres, salutem et Apostolicam 
benedictionem. 

Absolutis, ut accepimus, ferme aedibus, quas Delegatus Apostolicus 
Washingtoni posthae habebit sibi proprias ad incolendum, libenter 
facimus, ut per has litteras benevolentissimum vobis animum Nostrum 
testemur. Vos enim, quum Delegatum Nostrum videretis paullo habi- 
tare angustius, quam deceret eum qui Nostram apud vos personam 
sustinet, subveniendum hac quoque in re tenuitati Sedis Apostolicae 
decrevistis; ultroque collata pecuniae copia, honestius ipsi commo- 
diusque domicilium comparastis. In quo vestra non solum laudanda 
liberalitas est; sed etiam et praecipue studiosa voluntas ergo Pontifi- 
cem Romanum, cujus dignitatem maximae vobis esse curae ostendistis. 
Quare gratias vobis Nos quidem agimus, pro tributo Nobis officio, sin- 
gulares; peramplas autem referat, precamur, Christus Dominus, cuius 
Nos, nullo Nostro merito, gerimus vices; actuosamque virtutem ves- 
tram ad laetiora quotidie incrementa ecclesiae, lectissimis gratiae suae 
muneribus, promoveat. Horum auspicem et peculiaris Nostrae bene- 
volentiae testem, vobis, Dilecte Fili Noster et Venerabiles Fratres, 
itemque vestro cuiusque clero ac populo Apostolicam benedictionem 
amantissime in Domino impertimus. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum 
die IX Novembris anno MCMVI, Pontificatus Nostri quarto. 

Prius PP. X. 
( TRANSLATION. ) 

To Our Beloved Son, James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and to Our other Venerable Brethren, the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States of America. 

Beloved Son and Venerable Brethren, health and Apostolic bene- 
diction. 

We have learned that the residence which the Apostolic Delegate 
in Washington will henceforth occupy is nearing completion, and 
We therefore take pleasure in expressing through this Letter Our 
hearty good-will in your behalf. You saw that Our Delegate’s present 
dwelling did not fully befit his position as Our personal representative 


among you: thereupon you resolved that, in this matter also, you 
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would supplement the slender resources of the Apostolic See and with 
your voluntary contributions you provided a more suitable and com- 
modious residence. It is not alone your generosity on this occasion 
that calls for praise; it is, above all, your devoted attachment to the 
Roman Pontiff in upholding whose dignity you have shown by your 
action the deepest concern. For the service which you have thus 
rendered Us, We indeed return you particular thanks: and We pray 
that Christ Our Lord Whom We, through no merit of Our own, repre- 
sent, may abundantly requite you. May He further with the choicest 
of His graces the exertion of your active virtue for the steady advance 
of the Church. 

As an omen of these heavenly blessings and a token of Our special 
favour, We most lovingly in the Lord bestow upon you, Beloved Son 
and Venerable Brethren, and likewise upon the clergy and people 
entrusted to each of you, Our Apostolic benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s Rome, this ninth day of November, nineteen 
hundred and six, in the fourth year of Our Pontificate. 

Prius X, Popg. 





UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul.—The patronal feast of 
the Faculty of Theology was celebrated on January 25. The High 
Mass was sung by Right Rev. James V. Turner, V. G., of Phila- 
delphia. The sermon was preached by Very Rev. Dr. Shanahan, 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 


Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association.—The thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America was held at Washington on February 5, 1907. 
The business meeting was held at McMahon Hall at 3:00 p. m., the 
President, Rev. Dr. Maguire, being in the chair. The principal mat- 
ters of interest to report in connection with the meeting were: (1) 
The report of Dr. Kirby on the Bouquillon Library Fund. It was 
announced that of the $5,000 desired, $2,600 had already been re- 
ceived. About $200 more was promised. Dr. Kirby was authorized 
to make another appeal to the members of the Association and to 
report at the next meeting. (2) The amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Association as proposed by the Committee 
appointed at the previous meeting were adopted. It was voted to 
hold the next annual meeting in Boston, Mass. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Rev. Joseph V. Tracy, 
D.D.; first Vice-President, Mr. B. L. Donahue, Ph.D.; second Vice- 
President, Rev. Wm. T. Russell, S.T.L.; Executive Committee, Wil- 
liam T. Cashman, Rev. Geo. V. Leahy, S.T.L., Rev. Maurice J. O’Con- 
nor, D.D., Rev. Peter H. McLean, S.T.L., Rev. Charles F. Aiken, 
D.D.; committee on membership, Revs. Jos. McSorley, S.T.L., C.S.P., 
S. Wiest, 8.T.L., W. Martin, S.T.L., W. J. Kirby, Ph.D., W. Fitz- 
gerald, S.T.L., and J. O’Neil, S.T.L. The meeting having adjourned, 


the members went to the Maison Rauscher in the city where at 7 
o’clock the annual banquet was served. Among the guests of the 


Association were Vice-President Charles Fairbanks, United States 
Senator Carter of Montana, Hon. Hannis Taylor, former United 
States Minister to Spain, and District Commissioner West. Felicitous 
speeches were made by each of these distinguished visitors, as also 
by Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., Rev. Maurice J. O’Connor, 
D.D., of Boston, and Prof. William De Lacey, D.C.L., Judge of the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia. 

Lecture by Mr. P. J. Haltigan.—On January 28 Mr. P. J. 


Haltigan, Editor of the National Hibernian, delivered a very interest- 
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ing illustrated lecture at McMahon Hall on ‘‘The Irish in America 
during the Revolution.’’ 


Foundation of a Burse by Mgr. Mackey.—Right Reverend 
Mer. John M. Mackey, Ph.D., Rector of St. Mary’s Seminary, Cedar 
Point, O., has founded a Burse at the University for the benefit of 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 


Annual Retreat for Students.—The annual retreat for the 
students was given February 13-17 by Rev. Father Dominic Rowland, 
0.F.M., of Cincinnati, O. 

Gift to the Library.—Mr. F. E. Riggs, of Washington, D. C., 
has presented to the University the Library of the late Professor 
Bernhard Stade, the late Professor of Old Testament Literature in 
the University of Giessen. This collection consists of 1,600 volumes 
and 500 dissertations and monographs. It is well known to Oriental- 
ists and Scripture Scholars as a very valuable library. At a meeting 
of the Academic Senate held on February 13, a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the generous donor was passed. 


Lecture by M. Le Braz.—M. Anatole Le Braz, docteur és 
lettres, professor at the University of Rennes, lectured in French at 
the University, February 26, on Les Manifestations de la vie religieuse 
chez les Bretons Armoricains. The lecturer spoke of the occasion of 


the immigration of the Bretons from Wales and Cornwall to Breiz- 
Izel (Lower Britain), which had formerly been called Armorica, in 
the fifth and following centuries, of the curious legends such as that 
of Gralon and the submersion of the Ville d’Is, of the mingling of 
pagan and Christian beliefs and of the close relationship which has 
always existed, especially in the minds of the Bretons, between Ireland 
and Brittany. The points on which he insisted were the strong power 
of idealization of the Bretons, their pronounced individualism and 
their independence not only in politics but also in matters of religion. 
In the course of the lecture a score or more of views were shown of 
typical examples of Breton architecture, such as the Cathedrals of 
Quimper and St. Pol de Leon and of religious meetings such as the 
Pardons of Ste. Anne d’Auray and Ste. Anne de la Palude. 


Visitors.—On Wednesday, February 27, Most Rev. Jeremiah J. 
Harty, D.D., Archbishop of Manila, accompanied by Very Rev. Joseph 
Chousa, Rector of the Cathedral of Manila, paid a visit to the Uni- 
versity, and were entertained at dinner at Caldwell Hall. On Mon- 
day, February 18, Mayor Schmitz of San Francisco, the members of 
the San Francisco Board of Education and their Counsel, visited the 
University and were entertained at dinner at Caldwell Hall. On 
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Monday, February 18, Messrs. Thomas H. Poole and J. P. Farley of 
New York, architects, visited the University, and looked over the 
site on which the Paulist Fathers intend to build their new college. 


Albert Hall Happenings.—Since the opening of the under- 
graduate department several years ago, the desire of the students 
residing at Albert Hall to be represented in the athletic world has 
been steadily growing. At the opening of the fall term in 1906 this 
desire took definite shape in the organization of an Athletic Associa- 
tion. On October 24 the students held a meeting in the parlor of 
Albert Hall and adopted a constitution, which was framed for them 
by Robert J. Kennedy. They then proceeded to elect the following 
officers: Robert J. Kennedy, President; Peter J. Nicrosi, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John C. Moran, Treasurer; Thomas C. Quinn, Secretary, and 
Henry T. Walsh, Manager of the Football Team. 

During the fall of 1906, the football team under the captaincy of 
John C. Moran played Mt. St. Mary’s College at Emmetsburg, Md. 
(November 3, score 0 to 0), Georgetown (November 14, score 17 to 0 
in favor of Georgetown), Gallaudet (November 24, score 7 to 0 in 
favor of the Catholic University team). At the close of the season a 
meeting was held and the football letter awarded to the following 
twelve men: Captain Moran, Messrs. Nicrosi, Hetfield, P. Canale, 
Chapa, Cummiskey, G. Canale, Cook, Merva, Maher (who has the 
honor of scoring the first point ever made by the Catholic University 
team in the Athletic field), Semnes, and the manager, H. S. Walsh. 

After the Christmas recess the relay team began practice. The 
team, consisting of Kelley, Maher, Hetfield, and Sermes, with Merva 
for manager, competed successfully with the Richmond Hawitzers on 
January 26 and with St. John’s of Annapolis ot the Federal Meet. 

Early in January, at a meeting which was called for the purpose 
of discussing the financial situation, the members of the Association 
decided to give a reception and dance at Rauscher’s on February 8. 
The affair was very successful, and great praise is due Mr. Kennedy 
and the other members of the committee for their successful manage- 
ment. The sincere thanks of the Association are due to the ladies 
who acted as patronnesses and chaperones. The patronnesses were: 
The Baroness Hengelmiiller von Hengévar, Mrs. Bonaparte, Madame 
Calderon, Madame Quesada, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. White, Mrs. Anderson, 
Mrs. Clabaugh, Miss Boardman, Mrs. Carr, Mrs. Byrnes, Mrs. Car- 
mack, Miss Ella Loraine Dorsey, Mrs. Colbert, Mrs. Downey, Mrs. 
Hillyer, Mrs. Lambert, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Hannis Taylor. Mrs. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Riggs, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Monaghan, Mrs. Charles 
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Harper Walsh, Mrs. John James Walsh, Miss Kerby, Mrs. Main, 
Mrs. Pescia, Mrs. Whitton, and Miss Sherman. The chaperones were: 
Mrs. Egan, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. McCarthy, Mrs. Bolling, Mrs. Pescia, 
Mrs. Monaghan, Mrs. Hillyer, Mrs. DeLacey, and Mrs. Neill. 

Mr. Nicrosi, manager of the baseball team, and Mr. Quinn, man- 
ager of the football team, have arranged schedules for the coming 
season with various college teams. 

On February 11 the Athletic Association presented its President, 
Robert J. Kennedy, with a handsome silver loving-cup as a testimonial 
of appreciation of the work he has done for the advancement of ath- 
leties at the Hall. 


Death of Mr. Thomas Foley, of St. Paul, Minn.—The stu- 
dents of Albert College were very much grieved to learn of the death 
of Mr. Thomas Foley of St. Paul, Minn., father of Mr. Frank Foley 
of the Engineering School. They extend their sympathy to Mr. 
Frank Foley and to the other members of the bereaved family. 








